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; volunteers, than the laws themselves fix for such sol- 195, sec. 11, of the Acts of 18G2, on which I relied in ' prevents a personal and persistent attention to indi-1 responsibility of Gov. Chase upon them ? It was not j him no 

aiers. If anyone has said anything ot the bind, I beginning this letter (thus simplifying the argu- vidual grievances already in proper hands. All just his duty, by force and violence and without rightful | every n 

presume it was an inadvertence, and not based on a ment), becomes in point of real verity, as I think j men recognize these divisions and limitations of re-1 process, to rescue the unhappy fugitives. Had he I every thi 

careful view nf the whole law. . U„. 00 ,.,.,- 1 snonsihilii-ir _, <• v-.i + 1 , 0 ^ __A., • ..... ,, i ev o _ . 


p WEEKLY. ON SATURDAY, 

50 PER annum, ments were organized, provided for and their status ment, rendered it, in a high degree, expedient. Cofor- thing as character. A poplar* 6 orator of fervid na- thereby have'embarkedln* a revolutionary proceed- charity and all respect for eminent services to hu- 

by this fixed on.the same footing with other btate volunteers, ed men were not, as a rule, accepted into the same tnre, master also of the rhetoric of passion, may ing, which would not have saved them, a'nd would manity, forbids such a judgment. 

■ »Trrs el WFRY SftfIFTY And, in order to consult absolute clearness, let me regiments with white men. Therefore it was enacted make an audience already in sympathy with him have been prejudicial to the cause of constitutional _ ----- 

-r-RlCAN An»*" 1 * * - add > a " d even repeat, that the exceptional organize- “That the President of the United States is authoriz- forget them when he pictures a tragedy, and then, by resistance to the Act. Society now throws herself back, A WORD WITH SENATOR FOVTJPP 

Vo . 4 S Beekm.., Street, New York t,on alluded to and provided for in the 201st chapter ed to employ as many persons of African descent as a transition not very distinct, denounces somebody like the individual in cases of necessity, somewhat W f ^ UM FOSTER. 

,a°* ee ' .sjitTmonriMortHi of the Acts of 18G1, is not strictly a military organ iza- he may deem necessary and proper for the purpose who was present, or who held some public position at upon natural and revolutionary rights, but the time From The Hertford Press 

t, i VTT SLAVERY SOCIETY t'°n. It is only ^uasimihtary. The members are of suppressing this rebellion, and for this purpose he thetimeas responsible fir it. He may even himself, for that had not then arrived. Having no official Bffore nroceeding as we recently snnlre nf ^ - 

-YLYANIA ANTI-SLA \ LK i dULIE IX, not strictly soldiers. They are persons of African may organize and use them in suck manner as he W the ardor of his harangue, forget them ; but reason power under the- law to protect them, bis duty be- ‘"S’ 88 -™ 

Vnrth .Tenth Street, Philadelphia. descent, whom the President may receive into the may judge best for ike public welfare.” and fa ' rnp es with him, as with his hearers, will re- came like that of any private citizen-no more, no the FunbiveSliy^ r 

106 berth OLlym JornMOR FAilor service of the United States for the purpose of con- Thus, then, he may organize them into separate cover their sway. Ifc- dn the tragic surroundings of less. The argumenlum ad hominem may Ye good ... „r f 

,l,mim’> e ^‘^ iard ,i3 Beekman-st., New York, structing mtrenchments etc., etc., or any military or volunteer regiments, or battalions, or companies of » case generally male the duty of the magistrate fencing in debate, but it rarely elucidates truth, and S™tter which^M unnn The 

, LrUne each insertion naval service for which they may be found competent, soldiers, under the Acts authorizing the President to different. It is the same in the case of all the name- we will not resort to it. But to give point to the il- “P a lltU ® ma “?F. wbl ®“ l>es upon the 

ce nts per line each insertion. That w> they are perS ons received ; some to dig. accept volunteers. This was done in the case of the less slaves who have been restored to bondage as in lustration, we submit that Gov ^Chase, having no thre f hold °{ ^e speech. While it does not bear the 

- 1 - some to cook, some to police the camps, some to black two regiments of colored men raised in Massachu- Margaret Garner’s. The duly of protection to rights power under the law to save them Mr Phillips’s duty ™«*«»tn8*te relation ta-the subsequent argument of 
'-''"T ntT 1 \T H A 1? fi boot8 and bruBh cIolhes ’ and tb ? llke > but f et 1,able setfs - When the men had been officered, inspected, is the same to the obscure as to the illustrious—to to rescue Thomas Sims and Anthony Burns, who * & ®“ ator - y et * p? nnot u>justice be passed by. . . 

■ TIL SlJ\.iyUJ±l\iU» to do other things coming within the category of accepted, and mustered in, as volunteer soldiers (hav- one whose wrong, from its similarity to those of went back to bondage under his own eye, was . fn the course of his speech, Mr. Foster took oeca- 

11 ^ - . ... - - either military or naval service, if found competent ing been organized in the manner “judged by the others, is bo common-place as to be forgotten, as to equally great. Had he led a charge on the Mar- 8 wn to boast a little of his anti-slavery character, to 

. i t TI K ftp roinUFn for any, and if directed to render any. Thus, such a President best for the public welfare ”), tbey consti- one wnose fate, from a peculiar combination of cir- shal’s posse at some opportune moment, as he is 8a T fnat ltdated back thirty years—a thing certainly 
'Aiip LEGAL SlAiUS Ul lULUULU “ person ” so “ received may be sent to be a boat- tuted a regiment of volunteer soldiers, organized as cumstances appealing to the heart and imagination, brave enough to do, thousands, inspired by his ex- b « preud of, and a fact that would excuse some- 

,U SOLDIERS# steerer, a cabin boy, an officer’s servant, a cook, a such in the military service of the United States, is taken up by history. ample, might have followed, and the dark deed of tbW , g m ° ce tb ? n the “o®* reference the Senator 

---- watchman, a workman, or to do any other specific clothed with military functions, the liabilities and It is proper here to recall the leading facts of the restoration would have been prevented. There is no made tQjt , „ V ote the "“lowing from the speech, 

n n _ AmlrPW to J M Langston. dut y> whether mechanical, menial, military, or naval duties of the laws of war, subject to all the pains case. On the night of Sunday, Jan. 27th, 1856, Mar- rule of morals, no principle of law, which justifies 86114 to us by Mr ‘ * OBter : 

... frOffi uUV. a 1 ™ ■ ’ a in its character. Such persons are taken by lump— that code imposes on military persons for cowardice ‘'"aret Garner, and her husband and four children, him for not doing so not eauallv available for the Mr. Sumner—I say that this language is to be interpreted 

. . „ taken as they come, taken for better or for worse— or any disobedience, even to the extreme penalty of with *he father and mother of her husband, escaped entire vindication of Gov. Chase. ralM rflnteroremuon which f e?en the'senator'w’hf^vfnd? 

cJoirss Editor of The National Anh-Slavery to be nged for whatever use they may be found fit. death, and in like manner, and for the same reasons, ftmul'.--one County, Kentucky, and crossed tb Ohio It seems to he implied in the accusati - that Gov cation elarory, cannot disobey. ’ hUevindl * 

’ hrd Sew York City. But the class thus described in the Act does not in- entitled, under the law. to all the rights and emolu- river, a short distance below Cincinnati. The master chase is responsible for the action or rather inac- Mr \ J’" 8 ?,* 1 ® 0 *. th,> S"t!em«n uses words 

^ 1 • Enclosed find a letter from Gov. John A. G i nde so idiei-s regularly mustered as military men. ments of their rank and grades, as sergeants, corpo- followed in quick pursuit, and on the next day pro- tion, of the Sheriff. No assumption could be more If^e wbl cStnnara^^recorf^he'^iii S at f in,r sl!lv , 6 ' 

: ‘ S * r Massachusetts, which contains the Law of It does not include soldiers mustered as such, and who rals, or privates, in that service. cured a warrant for the arrest of the fugitives, under „ n fair. He had no legal power over that officer, no slavery record is much older than Ids taking him to be’his 

re* o1 ' ..(j to the status of colored soldiers are not employed merely as servants, menials, or as Let me add in further reply to your letter that it is the Fugitive Slave Act, from a United States Com- more than he had over a Judge of a Court or a mem- own biographer, for he began to know of the “ barbarism 

j*«ntry > n it is due the Governor of Mas- mere experimental instruments of undefined uses and only needful, therefore, for the Governor of Ohio to missioner by the name of John L Pendery. The ber of the Legislature. The Sheriff was an officer °hemhe7da° nI y Ti J hin d 1 ® P&St tWentT yearS ' 80 he sald 


careful view 0l the whole law. . unnecessary. No preexisting law made it necessary, f^ponsibility. Truth and justice forbid that tbey attempted this, under the plea of official authority, no official right or physical powi 

But, however that may be, the Massachusetts regi- But the practice, under the law, due to public senti- j should be overlooked in dealing with so precious a he would have been simply a usurper. He would dealing between man and mi 
ments were organized, provided for and their status ment, rendered it, in a high degree, expedient. Color-1 fhing as character. A popular orator of fervid na- thereby have embarked in a revolutionary proceed- charity and all respect for eu 


J aN TI-SLAVERY society. 


inity, forbids such a judgment. 


A WORD WITH SENATOR FOSTER. 


tub ofticb of thb 
ANTI-SLAYERY SOCIETY, 


, -rTVANIA ANTI-SLAVEKl HUL 
forth-Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
106 m lie addressed to Oliver Johnso 
td#- ^vfry Standard, 18 Beekman-st., N( 
per line each insertioi 
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p TsTANDARD. 

tucAkSU Yoi. (( r K ,> 


_ In the course of his speech, Mr. Foster took occa¬ 
sion to boast a little of his anti-slavery character, to 
say that it dated back thirty years—a thing certainly 
to be proud of, and a fact that would excuse some¬ 
thing mote than the modest reference the Senator 


say that this language is to be interpreted 
> the laws of Goa and those commanding 


e American army; “ m . n _ palfch iteeif of unknown capacity, but who are clothed with the receive authority from the Department of War to same day they were arrested, the husband of Marga- elected by the people. The Governor could 

^sGtisduetlmt oWLommonwraivn » rank and function of soldiers. The man who has raise one or more regiments of volunteers. Let the ret firing on the arresting parties, and she herself move him or dictate his action in any way-the much more than thirty. 1 ' The - houora'bfe Se”nator 
..., r should be published, in connection been inspected, enlisted, accepted and mustered in as order giving that authority expressly cover colored doing the deed which gave distinction to the case. Sheriff being as independent of him as he was of the be impressed with its barbarism after 1844 within lesf than 

* the Attorney-General of the United states, gnc j, a « S oldier,” not a "contraband.” That the men; or let the United States mustering officer be They were thereupon lodged in a Police Station of Sheriff. The Sheriff could have laughed in his face twenty years, and he should not, therefore, charge those 

the pav of colored soldiers. To Gov. Andrew President has the power to accept and organize co- directed to accept men, notwithstanding color or Cincinnati. It was the custom then, and is probably and would probably have done so, had he attempted IJdmifwith'vlndiMti n l ^Sl'^v an him86lf > bnt not abler, X 

, , ' nr of inviting, in advance of all others, fored soldiers is clear. The Act first cited proves African descent. And, then, the soldier thus enl’st- so still, for United States officers arresting parties t o give him the slightest direction. That ministerial , . , . , 

he honor Oi «• _ , Sfrikinff out the word “ white ” from the mill, erl and nrnanized net nnlv ft resnee.tfollv. under process held bv tbem to confine them in the __ n ..u lhlrt - v Y ears 18 a long period in the life of a man 


the other day. My record goes further back, Mr. President. 
llama good antisHavery man for more than thirty years, 


v of colored soldiers. To Gov. Andrew President has the power to accept and organize co- directed to accept t 


- ‘ he l>lna as men and citizens, to take up that. Striking out the word “ white ” from the mili- ed and organized, not only may —but (I respectfully, under process held by tbem to confine them in the officer held the process, and the Governor could 

** A “ . ’ b _ trnvprnment against the rebel- tia enrolment laws proves that. And why anyone though with absolute confidence, bold and affirm) jails and prisons of the State, with the consent of the lay bis hand upon him, either to take it away o 

in defense of the g ag oiinnilll „- should wish to pay any soldier, South or North, black must be paid, according to the laws which fix the sheriffs and jailors. The confined party, under this compel its execution ; and only in aiding theSheril 


, - --- -— ---—io give mm me snguiesi aireciion. mat ministerial „ i_ . .. , 

under process held by them to confine them in the officer he i d ,he prScess, and the Governor could not e J e cfoflv fn rivnfnrin ri ° d *2 h ® 1,fe , of a man > 

. „ a ..a mar reu _.._ I __ ___ __ ____ _ , mils and prisons of the State, with the consent of the lav bis hand udod him either to take it awav or to e ?P eoiall y tbese ^evoluhonary days, and a politi- 

^ defense of the K 0 J' ernm *« announcing should wish to pay any soldier, South or North, black must be paid, according to the laws which fix the sheriffs and jailors. The confined party, under this compel its execution ; and only in aiding the Sheriff to plfw^in antfofoatinn l ° Wr ‘r' bis own 

tfd to him belongs the honor of first announcing, or , egs than big m ^ month) c , othing and pay ofgo f dier8 in the vo ! antee r army. practice of comity, remains still in the custody of the execute the same if he saw fit to execu “it had the Jud?ment of Posterity, 

4 r«nd manly terms, the law in regard to their ra(ion8j wh o fights for the Hag, ably, bravely and I trust there will be no hesitation or delay. The United StatM Marshal, though in the corporal power Governor the slightest power in the premises. The filit foe ^nator^ave Droof of°fos i * . . 

i am not alone in'this opinion; for ex Gov. truly. I cannot devise. How there can be a doubt government will do right. The Secretary at War, of the Sheriff, who enforces or aids m enforcing the Governor of a State—least of all the Governor of - th® senator gave pro°t °i his anti-slavery feel- 

Lof this State, after reading the letter, said to abo ut the law is equally mysterious. And yet the as soon as the argument is once stated Jo, and re- confinement as a sort of deputy of the Marshal. The Ohio, whose functions are fewer and more oonflned u? ol tn° en^tment°th^hr , ^ Te | SlaVe 

„i'A. Anrlrew certainly states the law; his power to organize the exceptional class of “ contra- ceived by him, I have no manner of doubt, will free cases of restored fugitive slaves had been very fre- (ban elsewhere—has no imnerial nower to Drotect - w °1 iH0U > 88 an enactment that he had always 

*** ®'. 1 . „ r ripnnison then showed it to bands ” alluded to is equally clear. That that class your minds, by prompt, decisive and correct action, quent in Cincinnati. The writer remembers to have rights and redress grievances - and the mere^act of ? mC8 lfs passage held in abhorrence. He regarded 

g irresistible.” Gov. DwmisrathenshowM^tm Qr ization is not d iiita y rj , and doe8 not imply a kt at all events, right will take place and justice seen, in the Spring of 1854, a company of eight or S^ak“n<^ eve^ SI “ DOt ° D ‘ y 88 animqu.tous, but which is infinitely 

e swayne, of the Supreme Court of the United bodyof8oldierB isalgoequally J cleftr _ .^ihepolicy will be done. nine who had escaped together, ranging in age from facie ca |e of Lptmsibilfty on h^part He of^^ worse, an unconstitutional law. We quote again 

5 , »nd be said, ‘ Gov. Andrew certa y of the matter, I must speak with deference and mod- Louder than ten thousand thunders is the call seventy years to a child of a few months, brought ly had no such war powers as upon militarv neces- ^ rom tbe ®P eecb i i* 8 opening paragraph: 

Eespeetfully, yours, esty. And yet it is not less clear-to my own judg- which this day utters in the ears of all men in whose before that same Commissioner. They were remand- gity are now accorded to the President of the^United . M ,j- P resid « nt > For the bill now before the Senate I 

John M. Langston. ment. The Domilation of black men will afford us veins flow the blood of Africa, and whose color has ed to Kentucky after a hurried hearing, with no die- Stotpa. TTp bad rarplv initial ?AJ 6te . " he , n the question is taken on its pas- 


ment. The population of black men will afford us veins flow the blood of Africa, and whose color has ed to Kentucky after a hurried hearing with no dts- States. He had rarely any initial power to redress sage^wUh very greTt pleasuk’^^ Itseffect w^bam'SESi 
able-bodied, courageous, patient, enduring, obedient, been the badge of slavery. The accumulated woes turbance or excitement, and with but little interest private wrongs, that function being appropriate to the law of 1850, popularly known as the Fugitive Stave ^w 
and enthusiastic soldiers, inured to the climale of the of many generations give direction and emphasis to on the part ot the community. And Margaret would the judicial tribunals and the ministerial officers who in «V opinion a most iniquitous measure, and certainly 

South, who will fight for liberty and very life, while the duty of to-day. The opportunity of years, now. have passed away with the nameless train who had „ 0 f or tb to execute their mandates. Whoever would tojhapeopk qf the free £‘~‘~ - " 1 

they fight also for us—for the country. I hope and crowded into an hour, visits you and beckons, en- for more than fifty years met an equal fate, but for be a safe critic on the conduct of rulers must not for period af grelt exritam^D'tTn'the^cou'i 

trust the President will not allow himself to yield to treats, commands you to come, come now, come in- the sublime desperation with which she resisted a a moment overlook such cardinal distinctions. and malignant spirit had been excited; i 

any idea or impression that a man with the blood of stantly, come with a shout, and receive the baptism second bondage for her children. What then r-nnlrl Ghaoo san feeling raged over tbe land. An ar 

African ancestors is only to be treated as a nonde- which is to admit you into the glorious company of And here is tbe distinguishing feature of the case. ii» .u^iiT.^_-,i° _ tbe i K!?? 6 i?* P? ss ® d 


okvojWBALTH of Massachusetts, ExECtrTrvB 1 and enthusiastic soldiers, inured to the climale of the of many generations give direction and emphasis to on the part of the 
Department, Boston, July 4th, lobd. J South, who will fight for liberty and very life, while the duty of to-day. The opportunity of years, now have passed awa 
jl. Langston, Esq., Oberlin, Ohio. they fight also for us—for the country. I hope and crowded into an hour, visits you and beckons, en- for more than fift 

’ a IRt By the Act of 17th July, 18C2 (befog trust the President will not allow himself to yield to treatB, commands you to come, come now, come in- the sublime desj 
“ , j<) 5 j “ ( be President of the United any idea or impression that a man with the blood of stantly, come with a shout, and receive the baptism second bondage f 

11, chap. U h A Prif.Qn nnPPBtnra nnlv tn he treated o nonde- which is tn admit von into the nlorious comnanv of And here ia the 


.nthorized to employ as many persons of African ancestors is only to be treated as a nonde- which is to admit you into tne And bere is tbe distinguishing feature of the case. save Margaret Garner? He could, though unprovid- bo'th kouseYof ^SStS 

* t be roav dcem n eC (. Haarv and ? cri P L H, for a moment, any hesitation exists about the peoples of every clime and ot every hue, who by W hile the Marshal and posse were arresting her, she ed with a militia force and compelled to rely on a stood unrepealed to ibis day. From the first day i had tbo 

•jn descent as he maj deem necessary and lt J am gure the mature opinion will ggon be found their own blood have vindicated their right to all tbe seized a butcher-knife and killed one of ber children posse drawn from a community favorable to the exe- honor of a seat in this body until now, I should have voted 

„ for the suppression of this rebellion, and for correct. Since the fighting of colored men at Port blessings, and all the powers of liberty — and to —a girl of three years—and attempted to kill the c„tinn nf thp Fntritive Slave Art dr, wW he em.ld cheerfully for its repeal at anytime. 1 have heard that 

: r pU U 4 **«*• «* - *• «-«. «*»?«» ****** ** f r n right armS the L05d 0f H08tS ha8 giVen S.rV° P - r T nt them tr0m t h be - ing h re8 S F t0 8l r ery - to enfo?Lt e ch pfoeess „Ihe Sheriff ^wiUinglo 

- beS ', f ° r t°- PUbl } ‘ C W t are '” order*'obedience, eSin^s an/g^ behaXr ^ I am respectfully and faithfully, yours, etc., etc., IpoJs^ 

nether act of the same date, being chap. 201, in camp ’ of colored troop8> bave now been proved , in John A. Andrew. 0 f' t he State, and of relieving ber therefrom at some fit- process of the Statewith the newer of the State (Mr ' ^ nmne r r) i n like „ terms 5 a, ' d 'hithongh I may not by 

sect., it i« enacted that “ the enrolment of the Massachusetts, in North Carolina in South Carolina, - ting time, when she could succeed in an escape from He could do more than this. He could show a so" emetic ^si^m^nt^To reWily 1 comiSId 

s !iaU in all/cases include all able-bodied male and elsewhere, to be superior and exemplary, in tbe TBE j; A g E MARGARET GARNER. her pursuers. On the day of her arrest, Judge Bur- watchful sympathy in the fate of the fugitive, give by those gentlemen in characterizing that taw, neither of 
ns between the ages of eighteen and forty-five.” best sense. , goyne of the Probate Court, at the instance of tbe ready aocess for consultation to ber legal advisers riiem can vote for its repeal with more cordiality than I can 

Asjacbusetts, a man of color is in the enjoyment J^w!^ A VINDICATION OF GOV. CHASE. £tu^ and friends, and aid with the moral power of his £$£fc. 1 

. .-nmnlete rights of citizenship. And tbe recent my opinion witn.completeness, aiiow me io turn Dacx returnaoie Detore mm, unuer wmen tne bheritt took name and influence all legitimate measures for her which I believe are unconstitutional. 

onof the Attorney-General ot the United States, «P°n the discussion and renew its current in another To the FAUor oflKe National Anti-Slavey standard. the fugitives into custody and conveyed them to tbe protection. He did all this, and more. He pledged The two nassa-es we have cited are telerablv 

'to as I understand, by the President and all form. If the argument leaves any remaining doubt, There is a piece of history, which, being lately County jail. The Judge at once proceeded to Colum- to the counsel his best ability to sustain the Sheriff in nlfoit declarations of anti-slaverv sentiment kid 

biiief. affirms the citizenship of native born | et me remind you that colored men serve as seamen m ; greport ed, it is well to bring again to the public bus > *?. confe " ^ ltb G ‘ ov - ^ ba8 ®- Tbe Governor as- executing the process and retaining the custody, as p rove the Senator to bave been out of his own mouth 
‘ nf their cilnr The Act nf m our Union Navy, that, so far as I am aware, they * ’ - £ sured him that the process of the State Courts would thp snrvivintr one of the two advocates and the nr,Ue- p ™ 7 oeu “ l ° r lo n!lTe “een.ouioi.nisown mourn, 

:ans, irrespectively oi tneir coior. i tie -ici oi . j > j,. T „ attention. The present seems peculiarly the fitting . „ . . ■ tt„ P _. „„ • tne surviving one oi me two aavocates ana tne prose- a staunch anti-slavery man, if not thirty years ago, 

ress last above cited, therefore, beyond any have always done so. they served at Hatteras in- /, . ... , , be enforced m Hamilton County as well as in other curing attorney, who cooperated with them, now tes- then thirteen at least And beimr an uneauivoeal 

t includes men of color in the enrolled militia. let in 1861. On board Commodore Stnngham s flag time to do so as there is no pending candidacy of the parts of the State and that the Sheriff, in the per- t ify. He gave them a ready audience, did all that anti-slavery man thirteen years ^ of course he was 
,’lJth section of that Act allows tbe President ship, even, contrabands, alone from Fortress Mon- gentleman whose reputation is concerned, to suggest formance of bis duty, would be sustained by the they asked of him, refusing nothing—trusting also then as all bis anti-slaverv brethren of that date 
eccive into the service of the United States for roe, served one of h,s guns. Nobody can pretend a piirtj8an object in the review . whole power at the command of the Executive. The th at the case was in good and faithful hands? The wer e op4d to the Fugitive Sllve law of 1850 

mrpose of constructing intrenchments, or per- tbat an y ac ‘ of Congress limits the w^es of an able Wende n PHiHi p8 i n a sp eech delivered a few f nends of Margaret did not, for some reason see fit counsel managed the case with ability and earnest He might not have vehemently denounced it and 

DP camp service, or any other labor, or any seaman, acting as such, and in that capacity below_ * ’ , J m „„„„ 'o press the habeas corpus, and the Sheriff on the sympathy, but if they erred in placing too much con- proposed to stubbornly resist'its enforcement as 

irv or naval service fo/ which they’may be the same pertaining to h.s grade, merely because months since, pronounced a severe criticism ^Inext day, and before the Judge had returned from fiknee in the Federal Jud ge P or otherwise, Gov. S did, rut sureryTe did not regardjStaegnsdtm 
.“T^tukTrknlzedunde; the ChjyeJjnot responsible for^eneficeion the whole? we have £?s word 

ZTnJnwtcnl ^htheConstitution and faws, stat. 809 ) such employment of colored persons is ex- complete statement of tbe case, either of its facts or «Sfto ft“«TAt 'c h November t la8t ’,'“I 8 : “ t Iu every step I to £-‘"la w°tbat he 

; President may prescribe.” This section pro- A° n S!lS to SK tbe law and judicial proceedings relative thereto; 'Lite Ub W Sv "“ ld 


o the glorious company of And here is tbe distinguishing feature of the case. 


M mast obnoxious to the people of the free Slates from the , 
f Of its passage to the present hour. The bill was passed i 
tor period of great excitement in the country. A malici 
and malignant spirit had been excited ; sectional and pc 
san feeling raged over the laud. An arrogant and deli 


TOE CASE OF MARGARET GARNER. 


l VINDICATION OF GOV. CHASE. 


goyne of the Probate Court, at the instance of tbe ready aocess for consultation to her legal advisers 
friends of the fugitives, issued a wnt of habeas corpus, an d friends, and aid with tbe moral power of his 
returnable before him, under which the Sheriff took name and influence all legitimate measures for ber 
the fugitives into custody and conveyed them to tbe protection. He did all this, and more. He pledged 


rv or naval service for which they may be the same pertaining to his grade, merely because memos, since, pronouncea a severe criticism upon t day> and be fore the Judge had returned from fi den ce fo the Federal Judge or otherwise, Gov. 0 me did, but surely he did not regard it as eonsritu- 
^’T^ukTrcklzedunde; kMargmetGmnen^ffe^ft^ni'k^ ^y<tf the ChjyeJjnot responsible for^eneficeion the whole? we have £?s word 

TfoconsSen? ^Constitution an^faws, stat. 809 ), such employment of coloredpereons is ex- compIete 8tateraent of the caae> either of its facts or S*. P ubb f bed November last says: “In every step I £ ■IniqEs '“LTZtll 

President may prescribe.” This section pro- ^ e88ly f a fto^employ onTowd aiy of the public ol tbe law and ) udicial proceedings relative thereto; the Btate and the liberty of the unfortunate human deeply^t^^ “ uld “ot. oppose, he would not have ranked with 

for a certain quasi military f/vice "nder an H^^k^jfP/TheuS Stotes any £on ol something which would seem essential where one befogs in question-are evident from his hearty reply anceinhispower.” * 7 

i :rr'k° P^Iident for work in the’intrench- persons escce/it citizens of tbe United States or persons gee ks to reverse the general judgment upon the life to the Judge. It will be remembered that, at that He did more, as we have said. In his zeal for the ro fted in the faith°anti sfoverv D man UC r!fr anCIeI ? t ■ 

^ th e e t 4tbew7rds anymilharyor If color, n Jives of the United States.;’ And the pay and character of a 4 who, fornearly thirty years, pushed the construction of tbe provision 

service 'etc., being, by a familiar rule of law, of seamen, ordinaryseamenland marinesin.the navy hlid been be l 0V ed by friends and assailed by enemies Rnnrif Tn the Constitution relative to the reclamation of fu- Ianthroffy,” for instance, who did not! g P ^ 

ruable and interpreted In the light of the speci- is leffcby the Act of the 18th of April, 1824, sect. 1 f faithful devotion to the slave. But, in some sympathy with the South. In the previous October, g,ti V es from justice to an extent which it would not We ton back and read over tbe extracts of the 
7ds of dut^ilen to illustrate foe general idea. (3. stat. 136), “ to be fixed by the President.” sharp-pointed periods, which assume facts not e*ist- ° ut twenty-three thousand votes thrown m the be entirely safe to adopt. Although she had not et- speech^ we h«e iZ quoted^^to be certafo that he Jd 

aever the Prefident organizes men for such spe- The error of the suggestion I am combatting grows iog) PhUKps makes a charge which, if substanti- S°“ nty ?l fort^five^himdred wJIe Fr^t c “P ed f™™ 0hio - havin g been taken therefrom against nothing of the kind. Vr it is not now a questfon 

ind limited duties (which he may do when he out of the ated ' 0U S bt to de P rive ,hat ma g iatrate of the g ood her will, he made^a requisition for her^as an escaped whether tbe Senator has changed his viewt?on the 

men of color who, although, by physical or “ colored persons is who ly novel, originating in the opinion 0 f every humane man. ?• V* ; 71 , r i offender, on the Governor of Kentucky, staring tbe slavery question, and especially the Fugitive Slave 

disability, are incapable of being accepted and legislation of 1802. (2) That the intent of Congress 1 The general charge is, that Gov. Chase sacrificed N ®"P°’ rt “ d add q” gt ”i 1 ln Ke ' ltuck; J >J° f “ rn , lsb ’. lf facts. That functionary, desiring to extend the pur- law, in thirteen years; many men stood men have 
ed and mustered In as soldiers), those men, waste provide that no such person into whatever Margar B et Garner. One specification of fact only is view of the clause, issued an order for her surrender, don ’J The SenX’says he“ as’nT ’ 

speciallv organized, under that act, will be naval or military service he might be enlisted giveDj and that is> that after assuring the Sheriff of ^^ "aTthen no State miUtia whfoh the r! S "K 1011 wo , uld bave resulted m ber return to Ohio, D oes the Senator remember such a thing as a 

ble in the manner prescribed in tbe proviso of should receive more than »10 per month and one official 8up p 0rt> “he travelled one hundred and *„® dd o hisaid Th^caHe-lmtina had not tbe claimant already transported her down “Bridgeport Union Safety Committee”? f)o we 

5th section. Which proviso, you will perceive, ration, and that, too, irrespective of twenty mile8i and left the Sheriff to take the respon- toda vthe GrLd Jury to fhom it k th ®r. ver - , , ' . , , touch a P C hord? Let us explain. In 1851 whin 

-pplies to the exceptional class of persons, who, or desert, and merely because of descent or color. gib ;uty—a responsibility the Governor dared not ^“Bntkiinrn^Mr^ Co* • . pro .' Thl8 mournful case suggests a brief reference to Senator Foster was running for Governor the second 

of African descent shall be received into ser- (3) In not recognizing the fact, and the reason thereof take , and she went back to bondage. No South securing atorney Mr. Coxtakmg a humane interest the case of Thomas Sims. He was arrested as a fugi- tkne in onfoMition toTbSJi H^ S^vmour^thtnt 

ind .IS.W* TfoS, viz: That the provisions of sections 12,13 and 15 of Carolina Governor, with an Abolitionist in prison at 10 fugitives, bad presented them case, brought in tive s i ave in Boston, on April 3d,1851, and while be- TL1 


s were not intended to apply to those who, chap. 201, of the Acts of 1862, were adopted in order charleston, would have ever gone u 
citizens, should be drafted, nor could it apply to use, care for, and dispose of, an exceptional class Thig ; g untrue . Mr. Chase left Cinci 
diers accepted, and mustered in as such. But of persons, happening to be of African descent, con- la8t days of December, 1655, or tl 


o Columbia.” hu indictment for murder of the child against Mar- fog arrested, assaulted the Deputy Marshal, A. O. But-1 tv*Committee U " 
ti during the g are t and her husband, and his parents. The Sheriff man . a complaint for the assault was made by the j aw was the’ political t 
irst- week fo ? erved the cqp«is upon them, and again took them friends of Sims, and a warrant issued for his arrest, P 


en of Bridgeport organized a “ Union Safe- 
;tee.” At that time the new Fugitive Slave 
the political test. A man’s “Unionism,” 


diers accepted, and mustered in as such. But ot persons, Happening to De oi ivincan ues*ui, otm- j a8t day8 0 f December, 1655, or the first week in J" '■“f . - . '_ ’ , - f ill ‘ t , lriends ot aims, ana a warrant issuea tor ins arrest, and worth denended in tbe estimation of tbe maW- 

lo apply to P womeri*s well as to meD, and to those cerning whom the contingencies of war demanded j anuary nearly a month before Margaret escaped, »“ to custody, leaving ^ec tbe custody of which was placed in the hands of the Sheriff. The ; tY 0 f the two P ereat parties unon the alacritv with 

SSSsSSi 


-h disablen^military sense' 7 ’ shaTfbe em- them the means of living, and on the other hand, to krl than usual carls of a new administration, did th7a . involved no removal. Already holding them as tbe District Attorney. A Deputy Sheriff served it on Inonlfalso PP MlVnIlrI a IaI^’,m;in2?n? 

id” nevertheless under that law. ’ This dimtou- transfer their services from the support of the ene- not visit Cincinnati for a long time. The only speci- “^fj^ the Marshal (now Brig.-Gen. Devens), who refused to A P meeting had bell held at Bridglport ^t which 

of pay, it should be specially noticed, and there- “7 to that of our own government; and all this, ir- fication of fact fttili the cbarge lt8el{ is by tbat bold ‘ h ®^ dd-ver and threatened the use of force to defend h.s « Hangman Foote ” wasinvited tobfifresent aldat 

1 repeat it, applies only to persons of African respective of tbe fitness of any of those persons for failur0 discred;tedi and a case of perfect defence ^ „“^ f banT still Sedtobe entitled toffilc,? R C «? tody ‘ It8b ® uld be stated, however,rthat the Federal whicha series of theTosrifonkeril “Slfon ”resl- 

tat “ employed under this law.” either military or naval positions ; but in the words might fairly be rested here. And there is reason to 4b ® olher . ha “ d - »t|U claimed to be entitled to the cus- officers, anticipating such a process, had already had lutions was passed On rT tJ rFLJufFl 

dues not therefore annlv to members of a iwu- of the statute, with a view to receive tbem “ for any be f ieve that Mr. Phillips has thought better since to d 7 , a nd did, as it is stated, what be could to pre- a complaint made to tbe Federal Courts, and had ob- put the resoCtfona i„ tn M h , b n 

tihtary corps, raised and ffiustered in as a regi- service for which they may be found competent.” ;hege hagty and latb J i ntem perate words. In a at tained r rp ° se - : bu t fc t U Pressed, togelber with l lerier'ITfoq 11° tothl slv- 

; or company of State volunteers, but only to co- How clear it is that a man like Robert Small, the later speech he is reported to have said, in substance F Ra P "/t’ime threatened bv the claimant wit "aauit rwf h Awrit^^^nlf rental;! ‘‘ t0 eral candidates for State officers. They’subsea uent- 

1 persons receiving at the outset a specially pre- heroic black pilot of Charleston, notwithstanding that with Chase for President, Butler Secretary of ft® d a!LoIln!l er the alt if he did not Maintain his w,!^obtainld^ u Idw” the StatekMsS ly - i f u f d a circular containing this malter, together 

^ organization, adapted to them, ftot as soldier's, that he might have been at first received into the War, and bremont at the head of the Army, the thA nmforthA FmI ’if a 8se( ^ with the replies of the candidates The renlien nf 

H persons received im service, for camp service, service of the United States for the purpose of con- country would be safe. But surely he could not be era i p r o Ce88 was prior m thne, and therefore superior prw^ ) ^ 1 hk^nd8\r^ hi^be^^ud^ Senat f Fo ^ ter and M r . Seymour were favorable and 
. etc., and “employed under this law.” A structing intrenchments or performing camp service, the man to save the Republic who had sacrificed a in 8 r ; P b ° C ® 88 e 7 8 th P e Stole process, being a criminal Woodburvof^thiUffitedStariL^ircfot Court where re g arded 88 “ patriotic.” One of the resolutions to 

“ ac “P^ d . entisted, mustered fo, and armed or any other labor, or any military or naval service, heroine and left a city to shirk his duty. ZltotarSalS in kind, so as to Charies Sumner Ind slmullE. &watl an wared fo Whl0h Mr " F ° Ster replied « « follows : e801UU0nS 

disciplined, as a soldier and as a member of a for which The might! be found competent, was This accusation is made against one whose name is » _ , ^ ? i mnaaJ 1 . . . , . # . . 7 Resolved, Tbat the Fugitive Slavp hiii i 

ggsins iigsgisi 

ed , namely, chaptel 195 the President has full ordinary seaman, or a marine? a pilot, a carpenter, General of the Blacks ” in a community where such ““‘ty neeessary to preveat violent con ^ Dana, Jr. The case was argued before the Commis- the same by all lawful means. execution of 

organize cKm’en(«e swt. il thereof) or othelwise, according to his Snlis’tment. P And a reputation involved loss of political position of requiresi.hat fwLr*wMlS&WIeJ^S °? * b ® l®“crs which approve these cotton Hunker 

ddiers, even though the word white had not been thereto his pay and allowances would be regulated aoc ial caste and professional income. He aided to ®°"from thl othll must wait until thl »n d oTtl’J Id^en to the facta f Georef S re8ol “ tlon8 pa88ed at Bridgeport, the letter of Sena- 

i Out of the Mfotia Enrolment law. If organ- according to his grade, and by laws already referred organize the Liberty party, and threw himself, ,n ft t£t « rSed ^ he t0r F “S" leada a11 , the res ‘> a Potion which 

88 soldiers, the law treats them as such. But to which%s long ago as 1814 , put native-born color- 1841, into its forlorn minority. By newspaper arti- “f 8 t has terminated. I he point was raised in the Boutwell was Governor. Hejvas surnmndedby am oannot deny it justly held in the estimation of those 

£.13 and 15 sections oT toe 2oTst^dZer were Id Imerican seamll on a footing, ,n relation thereto, cles, by the drafting of resolutions!^ addresses, by " SI' wb ° S ? -tes depe/ded upon a favorable replyTo 

^ m order to provide the means for hatog, em- with citizens-of the United States. At first, coming public speeches, by private, conversation, by forensio ^ 8 , ry /‘h tt s took^^view tike that Sf toe their letter of inquiry. Me are able to present the 

^receiving and dealing with the colored peo- within our lines with his family, he might be only arguments for iugitive slaves, fo season and out of g«tolwhe^ WaffierS^'ietory ot P State ALegislature w^fo ^ter of Mr. Foster, and to enable our readers to 
owing service ” to rebel masters and even to an unknown, uninspected “person of African de- season, without cessation or compromise, he helped to !’Gardner^ It seemed^ however, at that sessionwfolha fewdavslateron ADril24tirilecL com P are it with his recent speech and the thirty 

pasters, coming within the lines and the reach scent,” to be received into service, not yet as. a sea- lay the corner-stone of the cause now triumphant. He nf th« United Statea District rkorioa Q„ mna - TTnifpH years apti-slavery record to which the Senator^tl- 


seryice for which they may oe tounu competent. these hasty and rather intemperate words. In a 7 5 n B r ; ann(JPfl tt a tamea ™ criminal warrant ior tuat purpose ; but it dressed, together with a lettpr nf 
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a fo Charles Sumner and Samuel E. Sewatl appeared ii 


'W««,even though the mJd white had not been thereto his pay and allowances would b « regulated social, caste and professional ineome. He aided to "“^ fr’^ the other must wait ’until the S Snd ISTacumen to ffil f^ts S B ^^ Bridgeport, tita totter of Sena- 


01 me Militia Enrolment law. It organ- according to ms grade, ana by laws aireauy reieiju organize me moeriy parcy, aim miev» , r „ . . , . . Hewas surrounded bv an u ' posl 

1 soldiers, the law treats them as such. But to which? as long ago as 1814, put native-born color- 1841, into its forlorn minority. By newspaper arti- “T 8 ^ ba8 terminated, ihe point was raised in the Boutwell was Governor, lie was sureounded by an cannot deny lt Jugt j y held in the estii 

'“■13 and Is sectfonsoftoe^oTstcbamer were ed Imerican seam!! on a footing, ,n relation thereto, cles,'by the drafting of resolutions and addresses, by Stat ® S’^/the^upremt C uZr Wi &wm P^Snt “f STtoato’ T* 108 ? -tes depe/ded npon a fav 

^ m order to provide the means for lisfog, em- with citizens-of the United States. At first, coming public speeches, by private, conversation, by forensio ^ 8ry /^uset tetookl view tike that Sf toe NMhanfolP^ankTsDe^tortfSfeHora iM ‘ b8 ‘ r letter of inquiry. Me are able 

^receiving and dealing with the colored’peo- within our lines with his family, he might be only arguments for iugitive slaves, fo season and out of W a f ker ^'ietory ot P State ALegislature w^fo ^ter of Mr. Foster, and to enable 

>3bsst. iteass SSwkSS ssssysift saf. 
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w hose services, ot whatever sort, from the as a person, with whom, and for whom (under the stroyed by the mob, and they were like David and Jona- ... nendint. !.n nninfon in favnr nf n phiii;™ and of taa« „ . . . , . Norwich, 


te n ^ta^n^«taSr e l 8 ^ di T 1 u deb ? Spec ^ c sons he belonged to) something ought to be done- Alone in the Cabinet, be has always been mr tne cau ~ s " e *j" wb " J were a i so acting as legal'advisers of ye t withTthfo variety of judicial proceedings, citizens of_ Bridgeport on the 20th of'December l& 
nvement provisions people of that class, viz: to be used according to circumstances and his own boldest and most aggressive measures on slavery. , gb > Edward Mills since deceased and fhta arrav of law vers and miblicists a State govern- tlles « resoUmous is appended one passed by the Comr 

capacity when ascertained. 

-w. ‘^Si‘ r sh Bi 7i ““"rfr^ioS! 
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ces, 01 whatever sort, rrom the) as a person, with whom, and for whom (under the stroyed by themob, and they werelike David and Jona- ®. 1 Den dfoe an oDfoion in favor ofl p.rW Wendell Phillips and others of less fame 


Outside the Courts, Horace Mann, Theodore 


March 21,1851. 
r date of the 15th 
a meeting of the 


us he belonged to) something ought to De done Alone in the canmet, ne nas aiw ys , counsel, who were also actfog as legal advisers of ve t with all this variety of judicial proceedings, citizens of Bridgeport on the 20th of December last. To 

be used according to circumstances and his own boldest « d 1 MR?”confS S the Sheriff, were Edward Mills, sfoce S deceased, and Ihfo JZ of lawyers and publicists, a Stole gove^ 

pacify when ascertained. But now enlisted in the Nor would Mr. Phillips be unwilling to confess that H< ; adleyi wh o has held an eminent judicial ment unfrieudlv to the act. no member of which has tioiS to be transmitted ifv 


or r , . uur armies, ms gniue i 

mnro 5 nema . > laborious, and even mechanical, A colored 

without, however, becom- only now i 


®*abers ofthearmy.’ UUl ’ “° WeVer ’ DeC ° m ‘ 
may, lt ^inks fit, organize the 




:s be his defence. Let us forget them all, and try ’ 


•fm fp’t «». «.»>b ■, b». i i.ii.fa . 

finished in nine days, among a community four d elected to otlice my official actiou, aud it^ not elected my 


ttwill 11 Loui8iana . for example, fo this way. the ages of 18 and years. For all such may be his political action against it m obedience t0 tb ® 'habeas corpus before Judge Leavitt for the body of walked down the street to take the vessel which was those principles and sentiments. 


tant8 Wdl 'j'L >t appl y any of °ur Massachusetts enlisted under the Act of 10th Dec., 1814 sec l(3d Constitution, alwayB interpreting that instrument as Mar^relldirecte^to the Sheriff, the latter officer, to*bear hi°m to GeorfoaVassed^ithfoa stone’s-throw Tkereai 
■from , J h rf y 8re organized under a special stat. 146). That Act, unlike the old Militia Ac intended to secure the rights of the people. In tbm g ^’ a S of tbe counsel referred to, produced of Faneuil HaUf WbvSHSd Gov. BoutweU, Hen- ^ h " e r 
like ad D ^ partmei:lt °f 'Yar, tor their recruit- makes no limitation as c . ol ? r ’ ^ be and tbe otb ® r l8aders ofthe anri-slavery m ove- ber j n Court with a copy of the indictment and capias, r y Wilson Wendell Phillips even, responsible for all Mlhavei 

il, exnlta;,} otber troops, with the subject being men, effective and able-bodied, though above o ment were agreed. They believed that the hour d submitted to the jurisdiction, making his return t hi s an d for the Anthony ^Surns case, too, of similar them out. 
od by P Mr L 8114 di8tinct ‘y agreed on and under- years old if within the age of fifty. So that any Revolution had not come, and toat tbe cause could ^ bgld four J ersona indlcted under the pro- featfires which weS on in of He throngs I would 

Sr hfoaton and myself. We even spoke to- “ person of African descent might, i within the age only make its way to triumph by obedience to law, it {heir trial on the charge of f -L I“ a b ®!f k 1 i 8 54 and among a people “ rd 

e.^fe^Paymeuto^Sip^fytotbemfoad- limited, and if “ a free, effective, able-bodied man," g0 as to secure the cooperation of all the friends of ^X.The counsel and friends thus handed over sunetoindfonation bv therepeal of the Missouri fylfot, 
l^^stfo.butonfyonthegreund Compromise? g Nol tbiJwould P not be just, ^bese Iwfd 


irms ot expression in your resolutions. 
[ should scarcely have selected, and as 
be “ lull and explicit ” in my reply, and 
o be otherwise, I will proceed to point 


anizlr Uld 110 lon ger permit it to be Daid to any new his pay would be governed by the laws relating to sol- beijs, may have had different views and preferred a 

leph?' He put our colored regiments on the diers of his rank, and not by any provisions of chap, rebellion against the government when it was in pr£ xheJudgeTistened to an argument, particularly on Stotes^M twTn “the “hfndronrave-masterB, who the stlpdlations of the Constitution ”_I tlnnksome of Us 

C0rp8 ’ 88 *?SS 8 “ d “■ ° f exc a eptfon r aT tISTS ^poin referred to and to^k the easl under advise- ^ refoforeed by a^uSgh^^nedTonservatfom of 

L 8 ^d ha?® Wri « en thu8 at h-gth because into either the army or the navy . Pft 8laTCS of the ckimaDtSl J “ d g e Bur f yne had bad Such! Then, are toe Gov. Chase did not ™ 

°°eous i dea bat an y of our friends should get the So also, for aught there is written ra the laws, to their leaders are not to be judged by it. before himself a hearing that same day on another usurp power or enter on a violent or illegal course. FCgBS I0 D0 soevinces, inmy judgmsnt little be ‘ 

f, of »ho w ;? ba . ve “Plicated ; also, for the pur- the contrary—even before any legislation of the year Another prefatory caution may not be amiss. habeas corpus, which he had issued for tbe children, He d^not command or remove the Sheriff, having ia-d less philanthropy. ’ L. F. S. Fnsreo 18 * 


fcent *t? With our other corps, as to rigbte and 221, of toe Acts of 1862, which apply, as I have here- slavery hands. Mr. Phillip 
r ,V order makes na .i,„. fafnre reneatedlv remarked, only to an exceptional, n2 ht to resist any law I ch< 


done because the government of the United ™® r ^f p ^ 


t say that all the “ compromise measures ” had 
approval I could wish that some of those 
d been modified. Still, as they are passed, I 
e a cheerful obedience.” 
it say that the Fugitive Slave bill “ contains 
isions in detail, necessary to carry into effect 


10eoa8 idea ! ha \ an >' of our fronds shluld get the So also, for aught there is written m the laws, to their leaders are not to be judged by 
6 , of s Wi J?L have ind ieated; also, for the pur- the contrary-even before any legislation of the year Another prefatory caution may m 
d tb at pra °f that 1(118 competent for toe President 0 f 1862, and notwithstanding toe limitation of toe old may almost seem trivial to repeat tl 
^ Ctlhe . atth ly meana the Secretory of War) to Mititia Act of 1792 -a colored man of African de- Governor or any_ civil magistrate is 
° utset . a special, peculiar and ex- feent might have been enlisted and accepted as a ereo pnma facie, for what goes w 
u| d er a h l0 “ f°r p^sons of African descent membeT of a volunteer corps. An artificial practice, territory over which h.s authority, m 


nolicvTf 1 vio- * e poin 5 re / er , re f d t( ?’ to ° k fhe case under advise- were reinforced by an unenlightened conservatism of would'he "more effective for the purpose intended, ti some^of 
it P that of the ment> As he left the Court the Commissioner took the free States. And they would come again if these those provisions were omitted or altered. Still, 1 believe 

>t that ol re b; vacated seat and decided the fugitives to be masters were to return to Dower. the bid is in accordance with the provisions of the Constilu- 

.» P ».j, »■! ? , a., i*. > b_. m tad asr c. oj, r did 

be amiss It before fomseif a hearing that same day on another usurp power, or enter on a violent or illegal course. FD ses to no so evinces, inmy judghsnt, little PAmoTilw 
b ®. ““ hat a habeas corpus, which he had issued for the children, He did not command or remove the Sheriff, having and less philanthropy. L. F. S. Foster ^ 

At ^.nnnaible and bad adjourned the hearing to the 30th. On toe no power to do so. He gave assurances of bis readi- Hon. H. K. Hakral, Chairman, Bridgeport. 
m/™Fthin the morning of the 28th, however, to the surprise of nes8 and determination to sustain toe process of the We have few comments to add. In 1851 the cm 

A P W ,L Jim- counsel and friends, Judge Leavitt gave a decision, s tate w ; t h t h e power of the State, and he was faithful port of this anti-slavery man to the Fugitive cju P ' 

,e or less urn n f the Sheriff unlawful, and re- .i,„„ n. „n »d< 1 friends of W was “ nheerfullv ” m . i_ _ u n')‘ve Diave 


m nal erganiza,® k,*’ a s P ecial » peculiar and ex- g Ce nt might have been enlisted and accepted as a even pnma facie, tor what; goes ^™ng w to counsel and friends, J udge Leavitt gave a decision, State with the power of the State, and he was faithful port of this anti-slavery man to the Fugitive SI. P e' 

^ ed W I”* 8 ™ 8 °f African descent member of a volunteer corps. An artificial practice, territory over which h.s authority, more or less um declari p g the custody of the Sheriff unlawful, and re- t0 them. He did aU that the counsel and friends of law was “ cheerfully ” given ; h 0 y ® 

il]°, at the beeinn® cba P ter > lt he chooses to following the analogy of toe old militia law, did, as_a ited, prevails. Gov. Andrew is not responsi manding the parties claimed to the possession of the Margaret asked of him and they now, as always, “constitutional,” but thouo-ht it wnfilti ^ 'u 88 

[ d j et tae refeat'h 2 ° f 8 “ y partioular organization, rule, however, exclude men of color. And yet, in the murder of the Malden bank officer, or r d Marshal. The Sheriff and the counsel of Margaret testify to his personal sympathies and official coop- should) be amended so as to make it 1 ( p6rba P s 

g jS? of African’^*® may accept . a n<l organize any more than one instance, I. have known “ persons of Lincoln lor the escape of John Morgan from the Uh.o ^ D0 further reaistance . The fugitives were at erati y n . They do not acluse him, but the accusation tive”; and he charitably cons,foereV.u? 1 ® efec ‘ 

U i 5tb chapter ; de f, cent ' under tbe lltb section of African descent ” serving as volunteers m white regi- P”«on. Gnly when some specific duty '“P®, a once placed in an omnibus and taken to toe ferry- comes from one who was nearly a thousand miles away who held different views had “ littta tbatan y ma “ 
Hkeall other soldiers, me nte, during toe preslnt war. Only a few days few, and the: neglect .befboat, guarded by some five hundred special deputies. at the time!neiTbera r “rticfpan t in toe scene or a less philanthropy.” WecaJ thfokof P no na‘ra“et to 

'iv ev ma y do any Whe^a ^tpo-hhc welfare. And since such a person was, at his own request, perform and toe neglect are Dotots essentialto an ao- Tb ®y wer e m Kentucky an hour after the decision 8pec tator of it, now making up not a contemporaneous this notion of philanthropy except the Senator’s own 

a re£r j, t0 Prescribe ,? ®' he I?- 8 n ,° . power ' feared from his regiment, belonging to a State other P^.^ aad while it was as yet unknown to the public and but a remote record. To do a great right and, if pos- remark in the speech ^der^otire where he says 

«« S 0 /w 8r “filitary bodv Pay t0 8 8 f ldie ^ belon S in g than Massachusetts, to our 55th regiment, compos private citizen and often falls below it as when eve n to one of the counsel. Bible, save the woman, be even strained the law. He that when he speaks for the law of 1793 he speaks 

^ 111 ^ usual way, M a corps Ti ^Tate ° f Now 1 'therefor^ the°enactment contained in chap, preoccupation wiih official caros of a general scope Such are the facts. What now were the duty and did not, indeed, save her, because the law had given 1“ more in the interest of the slave than of slavery ! ”, 
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WITHOUT CONCEALMENT—WItuOUT COMPROMISE. 


NEW YORE, SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1864.1 


TOE SITUATION. 



The sanguine temperament has its drawbacks as 
well as ita advantages. Of all tbe gifts of God it is 
the one that most contributes to daily happiness. It 
makes its possessor see sunshine behind the darkest 
cloud and discern tbe day in the gloom of the mur¬ 
kiest midnight. But, on the other hand, it is apt to. 
take discouragement easily and to forebode evil and 
disaster from facts which may not be prophetic of ill, 
of necessity. A fortnight ago the whole loyal North 
were sanguine of a speedy and crowning victory 
Grant was driving Lee before him, ButleT had cut off 
the rebel communications with the far South, Sigel 
was making assurance doubly sure, and the capture 
of Richmond and the downfall of the Confederacy 
vlSts a fact all ,but accomplished. Our readers will 
bear us witness'that we did not share in those buoy¬ 
ant anticipations, though we, too, are happily endow- 
' ie complexion. We rejoiced in the 
beginning, but we regarded it as 
of the end and not the end of the 
leans. The experience of the past ten 
that this was even so. Grant 
jetpBfTjfeelo an ignominious flight, B a tier has 
not yet taken Richmond or even Port Darling, and 
Sigel is-repulsed and superseded. The rebel cm 
nications with the South are pot cot off, and 
forcements have undoubtedly reached Lee from that 
region. Terrible fighting has yet to be had—perhaps, 
is even at this moment going on. The work "ib not 
done, but it is well begun, and there is no reason for 
despondency in view of the situation. As a conse- 
quence, of the excitability of the American people, 
we are apt to experience a depression corresponding¬ 
ly low in proportion to the height of our previous 
exaltation. And something of this reaction has 
marked the popular feeling for the past week ; but, 
as we think, without sufficient reason. 

The expectation that Grant could crush such 
army as Lee’s at a single blow, or by a succession of | 
blows in a brief space of time, was a moral and 
military *bsurdity. We have permitted the rebel 
government to consolidate its forces, to raise them to 
the highest point consistent with existence, and 
drill and discipline them to an admirable degree of 
perfection. The misfortune which threw the Army 
of tbe Ron. mac into the palsying hands of McClellan, 
and which continued him in its command after his' 
incompetency, if not his treachery, was patent 
mankind, has given the rebel government more than 
two years of preparation, years which they have used 
with great ability and most despotic abuse of power. 
They have used three years to make their Capital as 
nearly impregnable as engineering science can make 
a city, to collect the whole fighting population under 
arms, to excite and exasperate tllfeir passions against 
their “ invaders,” to provide them with the best of 
arms and abundance of ammunition, and to place 
them under the command of experienced, able and 
desperate officers. They are fighting on their 
soil, in a country of whifch they know every inch, and 
with the consciousness that the fatal turn of the 
scales, in their favor or against them, must be had 
upon the field they now occupy. Desperate fighting 
is the necessary consequence, and dubious results, for 
a season, as inevitable. We have made these men 
the soldiers that they are. We have taught them 
language, as Proapero did to Caliban, and the 


powder as they go .forward. Probably in no other 
way could that deliverance be had. Thousands of 
precious fives will he crushed beneath those advanc- j 
ing chariot-wheels, together with the deadliest enemy 
of God and man. The guilt of the nation is great 
and bitterly will it be expiated. Its punishment 
may he almost greater than it can bear. But the 
penance will he performed, the burden of sin will be 
removed. The hand of God will be seen leading us 
through the Red Sea of Battle and the Wilderness of 
shortcomings and blunders, into the land promised to 
the Fathers—a l and whose prosperity shall be built 


upon the foundations of freedom, justice and right-1 


her bnaband and all her sons in the war .travelled on loo * 
me hundred miles in gathering lino thousand names. 
Her letter was filled with joy that she, too, had been 
able to do something for the cause of liberty. Follow 
n imagination, through gleet anil snow,from house 
to house ; listen to her words—mark the pathos of her 
, as she debates the question of freedom, or tells 
some tale of horror in the land of slavery, or asks her 
neighbors, one by one, to give their names to end such 
wrongs. Aside from all she says, the fact that she 
comes in storm, on foot, is to all an argument, that 
there is something wrong in the republic, demanding 
haste and action from every citizen. 


eousness, 


and established therein forever. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
LEAGUE. 


The Anniversary of the Women’s rfeague was held 
at the Church of the Puritans, Thursday morning, 
May 12th. 

The President, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, called the 
meeting to order, and requested the audience to observe 
a few moments of silence, that each soul might seek for 
itself Divine guidance through the deliberations of the 
meeting. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Charlotte B. Wilbocr, 
read the Call of the meeting as heretofore published in 
this paper. 

The Recording Secretary read the Report of the 
Executive Committee: 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Of the Women’s National League—May 12ft, 1804. 

One year ago we formed ourselves into a League, 
with the declared object of educating thirty millions 
or people into the true idea ok a Christian Republic. 

Whilst, as women, we might Dot presume to teach 
men tbe mysterious arts of statesmanship and diplo¬ 
macy, we felt it our duty to call’the nation back to the 
a, b, c of human rights. 

In looking over the history of the Republic we clear¬ 
ly saw is slavery the cause not only of all our political 
and financial convulsions, but of the terrible rebellion 
desolating our country and our homes. 

To do this was a work of time and money 
were compelled to assume'a debt of pive thousand dol¬ 
lars in starting—tbe item of postage alone amounting 
to one thousand- all of which we. are happy to say has 
been duly paid. 

Our thanks are due to Robert Dale Owen, Gerrit | 
Smith, Bradhurst Sehieffelin, Wendell Phillips, Jessie 
Benton Fremont, Frederick Douglass, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and the Hovey Trust Fund Committee of Bos¬ 
ton, for their timely contributions and liberal words of 
cheer. But still more are we indebted to the number¬ 
less, nameless thousands of the honest, earnest children 
of toil, throughout the country, for their responses 
our call, their words of hearty God-speed, and their 
■‘mite” offerings, ranging from five cents to five 
dollars. 

From these petitions, thus widely scattered, we have 
already sent to Congress the names of over 
hundred thousand men and women, demanding 
amendment of the Constitution and an act of emancipa¬ 
tion. And still thousands are returning to us daily, and 
we hope to roll up another hundred thousand before^ 
the close of the present session. 

Leaving, then, all minor questions of banks and 
mints and public improvements for Congressmen to 
discuss at the rate of $3,000 a year, we decided the first 
work to be done was to end slavery, and ring the 
death-knell of caste and class throughout the land. To 
this end, as a means of educating the people, 
out twenty thousand emancipation petitions, with tracts 
and appeals, into different districts of the free States,,: 
and into the slave States wherever our armies! 
opened the way. 

The Women’s National League now numbers 


they make of it is to curse us. We have given them I TH0DSAND MEMBElts - And in the West , where we have 


time and opportunity, and, by our cotton operations 
on the Mississippi, we have fed and armed them, and 
it is nothing strange that they are almost a match 
for us. We will hope and believe not quite. That 
Grant should not have pushed on much beyond Spot- 
./I-*—, »«iW should not have carried Fort 
Darling, that Sigel should u 

through the Valley of tiie Shenandoah, should 
surprise us, much less amaze and dismay us. 1 
the natural and necessary course of things. 

While we cannot deny the courage and conduct 
which mark the fighting and the idling of Die re¬ 
bels, we must remember that the lighting and the' 
putting in order to fight are carried on under 
conditions. Our owu army was never so numerous, 
so well appointed, and so wull led 
McClellan lethargy is at last shaken off'. A General 
in earnest, and whom his troops believe 
it in his hand. To its aslunishinent it finds itself | 
pushing forward instead of falling back in good 
order, what was so long its chronic condition. The 
General-in-chief, too, is obeyed instead of thwarted by 
his corps commanders. Though our losses have been 
fearful, both in amount and in value, the pressure 
still onward. The army has been reenforced up to 1 
near or quite its original force, and this can still be 
carried on. The enemy, on the other band, has but 
a limited supply of men and every loss of his is doubly 
damaging to him. His resistance will inevitably be 
more and more desperate—for there can be 
doubt now that be is fearfully in earnest—but it will 
be overcome in due time by the pressure of heavier 
battalions and weightier metal. It will not be done 
at once, nor soon, but at last, if the people keep up 
to the point of resolution where they seem now 
stand. Then Butler’s position' is still good and tena¬ 
ble and greatly damaging to tbe enemy, while Sher¬ 
man is making good use of tbe diversion of the rebels 
towards Richmond to push onward towardsAtlanta- 
The plan of ' Grant is, probably, working itself 
quite as well as he ever expected that it would, and 
we Bee no reason to doubt that he still believes it will 
be successful. We suppose no fiercer fighting 

’ a the same space of time than that of the 


eceived from the 


week of battles. No c 


: battle \ 


& unequivocally 


decided in favor of either party; but the preponder¬ 
ance of advantages has been greatly on our side. 
And so we believe it must continue to be. The fate of 
the rebellion will be decided in this campaign, 
may&nger for awhile and drag outa spasmodic exis-' 
tence; but its life of life will be gone, if Grant’s cam¬ 
paign be carried out as it was planned. It will 
be done early, or without a dear expense of precious 
lives, but it will be done. 

The situation, therefore, with all its uncertainties 
looks prosperously to us. To Abolitionists, who’ 
look upon this war as the inevitable consequence of 
slavery and the just punishment of the nation for its 
guilt in that regard, the whole course of events seems 
to have been especially directed by an anti-slavery 
Providence. The very slowness of success is an es 
sential element, even yet, in a true victory. I t is t ’ 
those delays that the slave will owe his speedier free 


dom, and the nation its release from ii 


-'entanglement 

with his chains. A greater haste would have had 
a worse speeding. The rebellion might have been nut 
down in tbe Sixty or Ninety days of which Mr 
Seward spoke, and slavery might have been saved 
McClellan might have been iu Richmond in De 
cember, 1861, had he enoosen, and the rebellion would 
have been ended by terms of the rebels’ dictation 
But he thought that this ending could be had without 
any fighting at all, and that an overwhelming force 
on the frontiers would frighten the life out of the 
Rebellion. On the contrary, it inspired it with con¬ 
tempt, while the delay gave it time to collect and 
organize its forces. And this disappointed the Ad¬ 
ministration of its avowed purpose of settling the 
quarrel without molesting slavery. Every day that 
the war lasts, every foot of laud that the slavehold- 

the Northern mind, so strong is the 
fanatically devoted to its preservation, that we could 
not be sure that a crushing victory, f oUowed b “ 
reconstruction, would not rehabilitate slavery in 
some shape and for some time to come. B ut the 
glowly rolling wheels of victory will grind it to 


employed two lecturing agents—Josephine 8. Griding, 
and H. Tracy Cutler—a large number of auxiliary 
Leagues have been formed. 

We have registered ou otir books tli 
thousand men and women, boys and girls, who have 
circulated these petitions. 

We have on file all the letters 

thousands witn «■*»>•** —-— 

I feeling that this canvass of the nation for freedom 
be an important and most interesting chapter in oui 
ture history. These letters, coming from all classes 
and all latitudes, breathe one prayer for the downfall 
of slavery. 

Massachusetts’ noble Senator, Charles Sumner, who I 
has so reverently received, presented, and urged peti¬ 
tions, has cheered us with kind messages, magnifying 
the importance of our labors. His elijtjuent speech, 
made iu the Senate on presenting our first instalment 
—the prayer of one hundred thousand—we have printed 
in tract form and scattered by thousands throughout 
the country. We have wearied the nation with letters! 
and appeals, public and private, and pdt forth every] 
energy to rouse the people to earnest, persistent action 
against slavery, the deadly foe of all our cherished in¬ 
stitutions. 

We proposed to ourselves in the first moments of en¬ 
thusiasm to secure, at least, a million signatures— 
thirtieth part of our entire population. We thought 
the troubled warnings of a century—the insidi<^^|H 
i gressions of slavery, with its violations of the sacred • 
I rights of habeas corpus, free speech, and free press, 
with its riots in our cities, and in the councils of tbel 
nation striking down, alike, black men and brave Sen¬ 
ators, all culminating, at last, in tbe horrid tragedies of 
war—must have roused the dullest moral sense, and 
prepared the nation’s heart to do justice and love mer¬ 
cy. But we were mistaken. Sunk in luxury, corrup¬ 
tion, and crime—born and bred into the “ guilty phan¬ 
tasy that man could hold property iu man,” we needed 
the clash of arms, the cannon’s roar, the shrieks and 
groans of fallen heroes, the lamentations of motlu 
their first-born, the angel’s trump, the voices of the 
mighty dead, to wake this stolid nation from its sleep 
of death. 

In circulating our petition many refused to sign be¬ 
cause they believed slavery a divine institution, and 
therefore did not wish to change the status of the slave. 
Others, who professed to hate slavery, denied the right 
of Congress to interfere with it in the Slates; and yet 
others condemned all dictation, or even suggestion 
Congress or tbe President. They said, “ tel the people be | 
still and trust the affairs of State to the management of 
the rulers they, themselves, have chosen.” And many 
of our “ old Abolitionists,’’ believing their work done, 
that the war had killed slavery, knocked the bottom 
out of the tub, not only declared our work one of su¬ 
pererogation, but told us that petitioning, as a means of 
slucatmg the people or influencing Congress, had be¬ 
come obsolete. 

Under all these discouragements, with neither Press 

>r Pulpit to magnify our work, without money or the 
enthusiasm of numbers, in simple faith, into the high¬ 
ways and hedges we sent the Gospel of Freedom, and, I 

of old, the people heard with gladness. A very 
large majority of our petitioners are from the unlet¬ 
tered masses. They who, knowing naught of the ma¬ 
chinery of government or the trickery of politics, be¬ 
lieve that, as God reigns, there is justice on the earth. | 

As yet, none of our large cities have been thoroughly 
canvassed; hut from the savannahs of the South and 
the prairies of the West—from the hills of New England 
and the shores of our lakes and gulls, have we enrolled 
the soldiers of freedom ; they who, when the rebels 
shall lay down their arms, with higher, holier weapons 
end the war. Through us, two hundred thousand 
people—the labor and virtue ol the Republic—have 
spoken in our natioual Capitol, whose 
never heard there before. 

Those unaccustomed, to balance influences, who j udge 
of the importance of movements by their apparent 
suits, may deem our efforts lost, because the Amend¬ 
ment and Emancipation bills have not yet passed the 
House; hut tae leel that our labors for the past year, 
in the circulation of tracts and petitions and appeals— 
lectures and letters, public and private, we have 
done as much to kill the rebellion, by educating the 
people for the final blow, as any other organization, 
civil, political, military or religious, in the land. 

Could you but read the many earnest, thrilling i e t- 
rs we have received from simple men and women, iu j 
their rural homes, you would have fresh hope for the 
stability of our Republic; remembering that the life 
a nation depends on tbe virtue of its people, and not 
i the dignity of its rulers. 

One poor, infirm woman in Wisconsin, who had lost 1 




You who, in crowded towns, i 


e masses by your 


jrgasin^ 


our ability to meet the yastjsspenditureg oJ 




OM EMIL PRETORI 03. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 29,1864. 
Madim : Your favor of 23d inst has come to an 
itb your call, which was published and endorsed by 
paper, as you will see by the enclosed slip, 
your sentiment’s are so high and noble that to ou 
n favorable result and response from tbo West wou 
he like doubting whether our women had courage 
enoogfi to follow tbe truest instincts, the best impulses 
0 f tbeir own pure nature. I, for ono, have 
mil fears ; and if I should |g|| 


Washington, May 24,1864. 
too thin-skinned. Why should a 

Our public men are too ^ ; n the world, be 

member of Congress, of al ,° 1 j n t j,e course of eight 
exempt from criticism ? ' ! entirely i„ watching the 

years of Washington life, spun 1 nment and comment- 
coui-Be of Congress and the ft ^ jiarassed by the 

ing thereupon, I have con8 ^ psnec!al jy 0 f members of 
complaints of public 


r believe that 


eloquence, scorn not the slower modes. Remember 
the seeds of enthusiasm you call forth have been plant¬ 
ed by humbler bands—by the fireside, the old 
chair, in the workshop, at the plo w—wherever map- 
communes alone with God. 

Our work for the past year—and what must stilUbe 
„ar work—involves the vital question of the nation’s 
life. For, until the old Union with slavery be broken, 
and our Constitutioa ; so amended as tosecure ihe elec- 
franch-tee-to all its citizens who are ta£ed, or who 
bear arms to support the government, we have 
foundations on which to build a trip: republic. 

We urge our countrywomen, wi,o;Jave shown so much 
enthusiasm in the war—in S.uv.Ury and Freedmen’s 
sociations—now to give themselves to the broader,df 
er, higher work of reconstruction. The New *’ 
demands the noblest type of-woniahhond. Iris 
mission to minister to suffering soldiers in c*i 
hospital, and on the battle-field ; fb hold thelwi 
staunch the wounds of dying heroes; but holier ii 
by the magic word of freedom, to speak a dying ns 
into life. 

Four years ago the many thought all vs 
land of the free and the home of. the l 
knew the war was raging then through 

ern States. We knew the secrets of that 
rors ; we heard, afar off, the shrieks and 
dying, the lamentations of husbands and wives, parents 1 
and children, sundered forever from eaoh other. Then 
fed, and clothed, and sheltered the fugitives in their 

ary marches where the North Star led, and crown¬ 
ed with immortal wreaths the panting heroes, pursued 
by the bloodhounds from the everglades of Florida, 
who asked but to die in freedom, under the shadow of 
a monarch's throne. 

Yes, the rebellion has been raging near a century on 
every cotton field and rice plantation. Every 
hardship and abomination, suffered by our soldiers in 
the war, has been the daily life in slavery. Yet no 
Northern volunteers marched to the black man’s help, 
though he stood alone against such fearful odds, until 
John Brown and his twenty-three men threw them 
selves into the deadly breach. 

What a sublime spectacle ! Behold 1 the black man, 
forgetting all our crimes, all his wrongs for genera¬ 
tions, now nobly takes up arms in our defence. Look 
not to Greece or Rome for heroes—to Jerusalem or 
Mecca for saints—hut for the highest virtues of heroism, 
let ns worship the black man at our feet. 

Mothers, redeem the past by teaching your children 
the limits of human rights, with the same exactness 
that you now teach the multiplication table. That “ all 
men are created equal ” is a far more important fact 
I for a child to understand, than that twice two makes 

Had we dnriqg the past century as fondly guarded 
I the tree of liberty, with its blessed fruits of equality, as 
have Southern mothers the deadly upas of slavery; the 
I blood of our sires and sons, mingled with the sweat 
and tears of slaves, would not now enrich the tyrant’' 

I soil, our hearth-stones would not all be desolate, noi 
I we, with shame, behold our northern statesmen in the 
nation’s councils floundering in doubt and perplexity 
the simplest questions of human rights. A mariner 
without chart or compass, ignorant of the starry world 
j above his head, drifting on a troubled sea, is not more 
I hopeless than a nation, in the throes of Revolution, 
without faith in the immutability and safety of truth 
and justice. 

Behold in the long past the endless wreck of nations 
—Despotisms, Monarchies, Republics—alike, they all 
sprung up and bloomed—tiffin drooped and died, be- 
planted with the seeds of life ; and on their 
crumbling ruins the black man now plants his feet, 


„ and Thuseneldas were only to be found 
*k thousands of years in history, and would 
not be rivalled by patriotic mothers and 
, in this present crisis of ours, I then would 
once all hopes of a national resurrection, 
is true, is immortal; but we would be 


renounce 

bouni^t'o look for lier in some other part of our globe, 


American soil t( 
foil heart of our women. 


ir struggle the 


But there is no such thing as failure in battling for 
all that is high and good and sacred, and there is 
* thing as failure in appealing for so good a cause 
iSp’s noble mind and true heart. They will be 
us, every one of them will, and whether a major- 
ity of oir people be up to our standard this tin 
J jn the eyes of otir women we would he what 
poet calls, “ the conquering defeated.” 
Yours for Fremont and Freedom, 

Emil Pretorius. 

' LETTER FROM CHARLES SUMNER.- 

Senate Chamber, 6th May, 1864. 

Madam : I cannot be with yon in New York, accord- 

' ■- ,tion with which you have honored me; 

' • laty is here. 

to your Association for what you have 
the country to insist on the extinction of 
is the time to strike, and no effort should 
d yet there are many Who lap tliem- 
selvesdn the luxury of present success, and hold back. 
This iV a mistake. The good work must be finished ; 
and ty my tnfnd nothing seems to be done while any¬ 
thing Jremains to be done. 

There is one point to which attention must be direct- 
sbonld be spared to castigate and blast 
>le idea of property in man, which is the corner- 
' the rebel pretension, and the constant assump- 
the partisans of slavery, or of its luke-warm 
opponents. Let this idea be trampled out, and there 
will be no sympathy with the rebellion ; and there will 
be nonsuch abomination as slave-hunting, which is be¬ 
yond 4hestion the most execrable feature of slavery 
itself!'* Accept my thanks, and believe me, 

Madam, faithfully yours, Charles Sumner. 

Mrs. Susan B. Anthony, 

Speeches were then made by George Thompson, 
Lucretia Mott and Ernestine L Rose ; after which 
the meeting adjourned to Saturday afternoon the 14th. 




ABOVE ALL HUMAN GOVERNMENT. ” 

Wendell Phillips was introduced and made 
quent appeal in behalf of the object of the League, 
lie congratulated the Society on the progress it had 
made, contrasted the past with the present, referred to 
his experience at former meetings, and argued that 
woman should have a voice and a vote in the affairs 
the nation. He showed the importance of woman’s 
moral power infused into the politics of the country, 
and of the independence of those outside of party lines, 
who neither vote .p.r hold office, to criticise the short" 
comings of our rulers. He eulogized the manner in 
which Anna Dickinson had arraigned both men and 
measures before the judgment seat of the peoph 
plored the slavery of party, that puts padlocks c 
lips of leading politicians. While the sons of the Puri¬ 
tans, with hated breath, see in the violation of the most 
sacred rights of citizens the swift-coming destruction of] 
the Republic, and in silence wait the shock, an inspired 
girl comes forward, sounds the alarm, raises the signal 
of distress, and fearlessly calls the captain, pilot, crew 
and all to duty, for the Ship of State is drifting 
rock-bound coast. Again and again is this young girl 
put forward to tell the people what men in high places 
dare not say themselves. 

The following resolutions were then read and sub¬ 
mitted for discussion : 

1. Whereas, tbe testimony of all history, the teachings 
of all sound philosophy, and opr national experience for j 
almost a hundred years, have 'demonstrated that in the 
Divine economy there is an ■* irrepressible confli 
tween slavery and freedom ; and 

Whereas, the present war is but the legitimate fruit of 
this unnatural union; therefore 
Resolved, That any attempt to reconstruct the govern¬ 
ment with any root or branch of the slave system remain¬ 
ing, will surely prove disastrous, aud therefore should 
met at the outset with tbe stern rebuke of every true j 
triot and friend of humauiiy. 

2. Resolved, That this government sliM upholds slavery 
by military as well as civil power, and is, therefore, itself, 

Iu daring rebellion against the God ok Justice, before’ 
whom Jefferson “trembled” and whose “ exterminating I 
thunders ” he warned os would be our destruction, 
by “ the diffusion of light and liberality, ” we were led to 
exterminate it forever from the land. 

Resolved, That until the old union with 
broken, and the Constitution so amended as to secure the) 
elective franchise to all citizens who bear ari 
taxed to support tbe government, we have no foundations 
rhteh to build a tbue republic. 

Whereas, the Anti- or Pro-slavery character 
ititution has long been a question of dispnte among 
Statesmen and Judges, as well as Reformers, therefore 1 
Resolved, That we demand for the new nation a new 
constitution, in which the guarantees of liberty and 
equality to every human being shall be so plainly aud 
clearly written as never again to be called in question. 

5. Resolved, That we demand for black men not only 
tne right to be sailors, soldiers and laborers under equal 
pay and protection with white men, but the right of suf¬ 
frage, that only safeguard of civil UJierty, without which 
emancipation is bat mockery. 

6. Resolved, That women now acting as nurses iu our 
hospitals, who ace regular graduates of medicine, should 
be recognized as physicians and sargeous, and receive the 
same renumeration tor their services as mea. 

7. Resolved, That the failure of the Administration to 
protect our Black Troops against such outrages as were 
long ago officially threatened, and fearfully perpetrated at 
Port Hudson, Milliken’s Bend, Oiustee and Fort Pillow, 


BUSINESS MEETING. 

The adjourned meeting convened in the Lecture 
Room of the Chureh of the Puritans, Saturday p. 

May #ith. The President in the chair. 

Secretary read the report of the Executive 
Committee, which was unanimously adopted. The re¬ 
solutions were then read, and motion taken to act upon 
them’separately. The 2d, 7th and 8th elicited a long 
and earnest discussson, but were at last adopted, with 
nt one or two dissenting votes. 

The Committee then presented a list of women to 
Serve as officers the- coming year, who were 
mouBly elected. 

Officers of the Women’s National League- 
President—E lizabeth Cady Stanton. 

1 Vice Presidents— L. M. Brownson, Mary Bates, Mrs. 
Ool. A. Eaton, S. A. Faterweather. 

Corresponding Secretary— Charlotte B. Wilbour. 
Recording Secretaries— Susan B. Anthony, Elvira 
Lank. 

Treasurer— Mary F. Gilbert. 

Executive Committee.— Mrs. L. M. Brownson, Mrs. 

M. Jacobs, Mary O. Gale, Mattie Griffith, Redelia Bates, 
Rebeeea K. Shepherd, Francis Y. Halleek, Mrs. E. A. 
Lozier, M.D., Laura M. Ward, M.D., Malvina A. Lane. 




Wars, and rumors of wars 
the last two weeks 



sn, and especially ■ 

„ much that they deny facts 


charged, as it is that b “ t “these are men engaged in 

It should he remembered that t c . n 


themselves—denouncing’ gene- 


should 

criticizing public men " newgp apers. But 

rals, Cabinet ministers, B s criticize them and 

they do not like it w ten every member of Con- 

their acts. This is not true of u is of 

gress—perhaps not of a majori y ^ com . 

very many. I have .been 1 > ^ newspapers anfl 

plaints I hear among re ! ie w the whole subject 

newspaper correspondents, to r conclusion 

mind, and I have come to the conclusion 
,“uty of the honest and faithful correspon¬ 
dent to write with the utmost freedom his opunons oi 
SM auff debates—men and ao ts-that if a correspon- 


towns and cities thro’nghouUhe^ 6 
mg with intense eagerueas the n nd ’ S ' V' 
South of Richmond. At last Proce e<lin,,„ ' ,1 s 

and to break the p 0Wei . of tryij> £ 

McClellan had the same desir ^ eilQ t 1 )y° 6 C 
apparent, and various oppog® ’ f 

Now, there is no doubtwhTev ^J^ 8 • 

wish to overthrow the rebell it)n V- 

can, and a great deal to aceon^ &re 'C'^ 
□ense gai P U 

-tiresuceeij^natS^; 


it critical he is good 


,r nothing. Nor is he 


scold, because he criti- 


TRE W0M &m]sm r m s tAmr 


Tue task of folding, directing, aqd sending out 20,000 
petitions, then assorting, counting off, and rolling up, 
each State by itself, 300,000 signatures, has been 
herculean task, that only those who have witnessed : 
workings could fully appreciate. Remember that pgpt 
printing, postage, office, and clerks all require money. 

At the last meeting of the Exeeutive Committee ' 
resolved to ask each of our 5,000 members to send 
the small sum of fifty cents to carry on the work. 

Let the petitions be thoroughly circulated during the 
Summer, throughout the country, that the people may 
speak in thunder-tones to our next Congress at i 
best sittings. 

Neither the Emancipation or Amendment hill has yet 
passed the House, and the recent vote on tbo Montana 
question shows the animus of the Administration, 
the majority of our voters propose to reelect such 
to rule over us, those who believe in free institutions 
must begin the work of educating the nation into the 
idea that a stable government must he founded i 
tice—that freedom and equality are rights that belong 
to every citizen of a republic. 

Susan B. Anthony,-S ee., 
_ 20 Cooper Institute. 


Radicalism ok a Conservative.— The Rev. Edward N. 
Kirk, D.D., of Boston, who was an Abolitionist in 
1834-5, but who afterwards became an apologist of 
slavery and of the Fugitive Slave law, was one of the 
speakers at the late Congregational Reunion i 
mouth Chnrch, Brooklyn. Among the speakers 
occasion was also George Thompson, whose address 
will be found on the fourth page. Dr. Kirk followed 
Mr. Thompson, and in the coarse of his speech said 
There is a great moral battle going on. And let 
l, woman, and child, in the presence of their 
the fight of a coming eternity, take their 






ts heartless character, or utter i 


wapac- 


but added proof 
Uy to conduct ttie war. 

8. Resolved, That when the men of a nation, in a polltiJ 
eal party, consecrate themselves to “ Freedom and Peace ” 
and declare tlieir high resolve to tonnd a Republic on the 
principles of justice, they have lifted polities into the 
sphere of morals and religion, where it is the duty 0( 
women to be co-workers with them in giving immortal 

fe to tlie n aw nation. 

9. Resolved, That our special thanks are due to Robert 
Dale Owen, who aided ns iu the inauguration of our work • 

Charles Sumner, who so earnestly and eloquently 
presented our petitions in the Senate of the United States. 

10. Whereas, from official statistics, it appears that our 
annual natioual expenditures for imported broadcloths, 

Iks, laces, embroideries, wines, spirits aud cigars, are 
lore than one hundred million dollars; therefore 
Resolved, That we recommend the lormation of leagues 
of patriotic men aud women throughout the country 
whose object shall be to discountenance and prevent the’ 
indulgence of all these, and similar useless luxuries during 
the war; thereby encouraging habits of economy, stimu- 


stand, and say where they mean to be found.| 

• remain neutral. The principles at war are too pro- 
' too vast, too vital, to admit of that. Every per- 
this country must say whether he is an aristo¬ 
crat or a democrat—a democrat, 1 mean, in the Bible 
sense of the term. We are coming to have a new dem¬ 
ocratic party- -a democratic party that believes in man 
i in manhood; not a democratic party that believes 
__ using power to crush the weak; not a democratic 
party that loves to put the negro, or any other human 
being, under foot; but a democratic party that believes 
educating aud elevating a man, and then clothing 
n with all' the rights that God has given him, and 
making a society of free men, and e " 
whom a part shall be oppressors and 
slaves. 

A word, now, on a point that Mr. Thompson allud- 
;o. It is one full of solemn responsibility. The bat¬ 
tle we are fighting in the field is but a plow share. The 
sowing time is to come. There will be on the hands of 
this people a vast work ol reconstruction. My earnest 
entreaty is that enlightened men will desseminate right 
principles on the whole subject all over the land. Let 
us, in prayer, weigh the question of what we shall do 
with the negro, and ask intelligent men to go through 
the length and breadth of the country, and tell the peo¬ 
ple about it And, in closing, let me say, the negro 
must have land ; the negro must have schools ; the r 
gro mast vote : a political career must be opened 
ihe negro ; and then America will rise to her tri 
place among the nations of the earth (applause).” 

When men hitherto distinguished for what has 
long passed in this country for “ conservatism ” utter 
| sentiments like these, we cannot help thinking that 
country is in a hopeful .condition. We cite such 
denees of progress, however, 
freedom to Bleep, but 


t to lull the friends of 


stimulate them to put forth the 
efforts that are stiff necessary to ensure the triumph of 
thftr cause. 


inclination 
it would hare been, 

latbig American industry, diminishing the foreign debt, and 1 press a feeling the very opposite of “ resentmenj 


_ of the meetings [ol the American Anti-Slavery 

Society] there was quite a passage of words between 
Mr. Phillips and George Thompson, the former calling 
England a second-rate power, which Mr. Thompson of 
course resented .—New Torlc Observer. 

The Observer having been in the habit for thirty years 
of giving currency, annually, to a budget of misstate¬ 
ments (to use a very.mild term) respecting the meetings 
of Abolitionists, our readers waff not be at all surprised 
when we inform them that the only truth in the above 
paragraph is in the statement that Mr. Phillips called 
England “ a second-rate power.” The allegation that 
Mr. Thompson “ resented ” the allusion, and that a 
•• passage of words ” followed, is wholly untrue. Mr 
Thompson made no reply whatever to Mr. Phillips and 
probably felt no inclination to do so ; but if he’ had 
I spoken, it would have been, we venture 
' press a 


necessarily a fault-finder, -- - ... 

cizes his owu political friends, and flomettmes with 
severity. This is why in this correspondence I have 
written plainly my views of men-havo criticized 
whom I love and admire, their speeches and then- v< 
Because I admire Mr. Fessenden for his many great 
qualities, is it any reason why I should not criticize 
some acts of his which seem to be (to me) indefens.ble 
Because Charles Sumner is one of the greatest men of 
the age and one of the truest to freedom, is it any evi¬ 
dence of unfriendliness if I should even criticize his 
course upon a particular question? Of course "’ 
But the Americans are a thin-skinned race, an' 
honorable member of Congress is nsunliy alittle thinner 
skinned than the average of the race. 

This will answer fora preface to a Washington letter, 
and I will proceed to my usual business. 

In the House, since my last letter, the business 
acted is not of vital importance. There was a disgrace¬ 
ful scene one day,*in which Messrs. Mallory and Julian 
were the actors. Mr. Julian, however, was not to 
blame. Gen. Ben. F. Loan of Missouri also classed him- 
self (by his conduct) with the slaveholding bullies and 
brutes of the South Without any provocation what¬ 
ever he characterized Mr. Dawes of Mass, (one of the 
ablest and most decorous members of the House) 

a liar and a dirty dog ’’—quoting Senator Benton’s 
phrase in reference to John Pettit-of Indiana. Gen. 
Loan has lost position by this resort to uhgeiitleniRhly 
language in a debate with one of the oldest members of 
the House. If a resolution of censure had been offered, 
it would have passed the House. In the matter alluded 
to between Messrs. Mallory and Julian—the former 
was excessively angry upon perusing The Globe 
day, to find that the gentleman from Indiana had given 
him a rather severe hit, and, as Mr. Stevens said, 
“rude” hit, though I think a justifiable one. Upon 
examination, he ascertained that Mr. Julian had co 
rected the reporter’s remarks, and had furnished 
new copy in his own handwriting. He thereupon 
charged that Mr. Julian had afterwards inserted the of¬ 
fensive paragraph,* and he pronounced him a forger 
well as a falsifier. For a time, Mr. Julian was “ under 
a cloud ”—he could not find the reporter’ 
denied the infamous charges of Mallory, but the furious 
Kentuckian had him somewhat at an advantage, 
tunately, before the debate closed, Mr. Julian found his 
notes—or rather the notes of the reporter—which fully 
justified his own statements. Mr. Mallory 
pelled to get up and retract his charge of forgery, 
though he did not in a manly fashion render a suitable 
apology to Mr. Julian. These disgraceful scenes 
Congress have been frequent of late, and many persons 
ir. tbeir haste pronounce the opinion that they 
frequent as when the rebel States were represented, 
bat it is not a fact; and there is another important 
fact which they overlook—that in nearly all these 
counters, it is men from slave States who are guilty of 
the outrages alluded to. In the two cases alluded to 
to-day it was Mallory of Kentucky and Loan of Mis¬ 
souri who were the guilty persons, one now a slave- 
hnlripr unit the other a slaveholder till the war burned 
i ts way across the institution in Missouri. 

Congress seenm to be in no haste for final adjourn¬ 
ment. It is understood that several leading Republi¬ 
can Senators favor the continuation of the session as 
late as possible, on the ground that there may be a 
pressing necessity for the presence of Congress late 
the Summer. The House, on the other hand, is impa¬ 
tient for an adjournment. The warm weather df* the 
last few weeks has intensified this feeling, and 
promise will have to be arranged between the friends 
of a long session and the supporters ol the proposition 
to adjourn at au early day. The President’s opinion 
upon the subject is not understood. Generally speak¬ 
ing, an Administration is glad to get rid of the presence 
of Congress. I suppose this is true of the present Ad¬ 
ministration, but do 

I am still afraid tt 


of military affairs. Who' 
knows but Grant will win an overwhelming victory 
within three days? If he does, comment upon the 
small reverses of the past week will be very poor 
reading! Stiff, it is true that the history of every day 
and week of this Administration, and especially of this 
war, is fuff of interest. Gen. Butler, in retreating from 
Fort Darling to his intrenchmeuts, as I understand it, 
w.is veiy touglily handled, and his loss was large. 
Gen. Sigel, too, was worsted in au encounter with 
Breckinridge. The Army of the Potomac fights stub 
bornly below Fredericksburg, but gets towards Rich¬ 
mond slowly. To turn from the fighting of the hour to 
a military matter of another kind, let toe express my 
gratification at the remarks of Senator Fessenden 
the Frank Blair Major-Generalship question. 

He spoke as follows - 


Gen. Blair, ho wever, being actually in command 
n officer, and in high command, we have someteteg to 
. his-case, because whether a man is Major-Gen- 


~ . - -AAfeAAAAAtA aepeuas upon 

r e r“^ 

duty to look into tha^u»^^>^ ™ 


SI cann ‘ ,t he iP knowing the fact, because the whole of 
it is contained in a communication under the signature 
* p £Sideut, admitted and stated by him to Oob- 
gress. We have a right,.and it is our dutv to take no- 

teaMalr fen^nnt;, 818 ’ ^ to -T^whetherhe 
is a Major Genetal in the service of the United States ; 
and, as i have before remarked, it depends upon us as 
well as upon the President, in the first instance whether 

Steles a i think G ft n 7 al iQ the 8ervice ° f lh ’ e United 
states. I think it very proper, therefore that we 
should investigate that matter, and in view of the 
pie position which I have stated, of course I shall vote 
ter the amendment proposed by’the Senior from Zs. 
sachusette to the original resolution, because itTs con 
fined to the matter which it is proper that we shnnDi 
L “? U ivs , i ? t0 al ? d 18 dlreot upon that subject. 

■ Whether the question is to be referred to the rw 

myself individually, I should .. . J - g - ■ 




I should not think that the President would like 
rgad such an opinion as that iron 


n in the Senate, and that man of his 


one of tlie ablest 




PubitcTtionr?’ aDd a Catal ° SUe ° f Slavery 
ublications in America, from 1750 to 1863. An octavo 

atTe im'll 175 ^ 08 ' JU8t lmbUshed ’ and 

in. v , n f aVe ' 7 offices ’ 48 Beekman st„ New York ; 
7 ™ lMtt > st., Philadelphia; and 221 Washington 
st., Boston. Price, Fifty Cents. On receipt of this 
sum, a eopy will be sent, postage prepaid, to any given 
address. ' 


great deal, 

of that doubt is an immense 
whether 


The first great instalment 0 f f 

eached us on SunrW ' 


Daily Advertiser got oi 
i-boys did a 


! 8th 


fast, 


c an estra tb a , 
active and 5uri <iiiv v 
Men (and women too) went read pr ° a( <<bk ^ 
the streets on their way to tli pin 5 '”- 

aries,” and after taking their 
thought, one hope, one interest no.® 


r 8e ats i„ 

B Mterest am,, ‘ ue <V 
> hearer was surprised when the ' 


day before the 28th Congregation!, 5 , 

A. Wasson) prefaced his sermon 
upon that one subject. Wltl1 soa, e ‘•’tv 

He was about, he said, to 8IWh , 
Unpardonable Sin.” But it would i ° tll6 >» t- 

toonntfirsttoeongrat^^ar^;” 

vs that had jnst arrived ; and 4 ■ 

considered the must welcome item thw ° 
charm of McGlellanism was SfcL* 0 . 1 * 
that Gen. Banks was superseded into ’• . 

By the way, since The Standard;,. 

I wish those papers that try tn m * reH ^ A. 
were half as much ao-and 8 i nee °!° P “ llZt; < ,7 
out of his old-fashioned subject , ’ r * ’ >as,s °fl i. 
gard to the one thing needful ot ,lraCtic!iU ^'.- / 
will briefly state to you his idea r PreiSr » k7 
above mentioned. ^Peeling 

He had attended, some weeks befm. 
of a revival in Springfield, in this Stem ^ 
successful progress under charge 0 f * hich »i7 
valist. This leader disclaimed all ,,7 
excitement of fear, but gave, of course”* e8l " ; •' 
sermon on “ the unpardonable sin ■ 77’ the 
‘ fills r - 




w reporting 

16 ln T“ii'y—Wbat Z 

® spoke of 


to the discourse I am 
suggesting to Mr. Wasson the 
had Jesus in mind when he 
the Holy Ghost ” ? 

It seems to have been a malignant opn^ 
progressive speech and work in the World " 
ship of past revelation which not nni ' * t ’ lra R: 

, ” refused to „ 


ceive the present revelation as good, b ut 
as infernal. • ’ - —-i 

Jesus demanded that men should of thems 
what is right; that in place of their dr,cumin ' 
nal religion they should talroti,.. . , • l - 


" “Wnfro 


a case of spiritual j, 


Against their own reason and their own hei rt 
rejected this counsel. They could not deny in ' 
and reasonableness, but they said—This cont¬ 
our infallibly inspired system-and they there: 
fused it. 

Man in this condition is in 
lock. 

If the living voice of God in our s'outi is aaawj. 
be the voice of delusion and of bell, we arc h. 
against truth and light. Thhre is for that man, 
prohibition of inward growth. He does bis best 
commit a sin unpardonable. 

The contemptuous rejection of God’s new truti 
fered to man iB the unpardonable sin. The reject 
this is made not better, but worse by his formal: 
tenance of belief in the old. If clingiog to trad 
makes us neglect the moral and spiritual illumit 
of our own day, it does us the worst possible it 
Publicans and harlots are less dangerous compi 
than the people who teach and exemplify this syita 

Consecrate the letter, and you lose the benefiB nc 
of the letter. When the judiciary falls to i 
copying of precedent, it soon loses the power 1 
stand precedent. To stand still is to tall back Bti 

the fresh future. 

The unpardonable sin then is malignant oppositkaB 
the spirit of truth in its fresh utterances. Thews® 
spiratipn iu tbe world is the salvation of the i 
O ur acceptance of this measures our prosperity i 
present, and our contributions to tbe future. 

No nation ever had more need to heed these ti 
than our nation now. 

Our House of Representatives (more properl) o-- ] 
representatives), insisting on the word " while 
indispensable qualification of voters iu the Terr 
of Montaua, gives a good illustration of theimptr.® 
able sin. 

How base, too, is their higgling about the pay oi “ 
negro soldiers! their effort to diminish the 
of thirteen dollars a month to be shot on I 

H nations follow truth at all, though withihof" 1 
halting steps, they may stiff be tolerated, in P 
But moments come when the exigency of their ■ 
such that progress or death must be required. 
moments, a return to dead curtoms, or a alngj*- 
in abandoning them, may be utter ruin. 

A selfish respecting of races has brought a 
death’s door. Otir fate now hangs balanced^' 
tul. If we are to.be saved, it is respect and j®*’ 
man as niau that must heal us. 

How many pastors, think you, preach the 6-^ 
faithfully as that in these times ? 

Your intelligent Washington correspondent r ' 
ring to certain transactions in whieTi “ the Blah* 
shown a signal independence of honor, as 
honesty, and especially to that secret and 
looking arrangement with the President By 
of those gentlemen was to be Member of Oik -’ t 
Major-General, whichever ^wished, speato ^ 
very singular, indeed inexplicable, that 

firmly to. those men. Straw 


should adhere so fi. 


has been so, and is likely to be so. 
ses a question for our consideration, w j u j£ jB jr 
strongly upon the matter, now imminent, o 
tial candidates. Is it desirable that 61 


ciates and the most trusted advisers - -• 0 j 

in the next lour years ? It not, is it dei,r! ~ eii * » 
President who will insist upon *'■ 

iost intimate trienus and most trusted ^ or p , 
Hers as say A in this matter must n»y 
lid for them. fter I* ' 

It happens very curiously that, J us ^ 
perhead newspapers have been hatpins j»i r 
string newly called “ Miscegeu*^^^^ 
newing their old attempt to repi'oseut ^ ^C 
special favorers of a mixture ot ^ et e> a ^ , 
blood, the evidence should appear that ^ yygjM" 
goes in practically for the doctrine 

“ Perley,” tbe Washington c0 ** 

The Journal quotes the conversation 01 ^ W 

U. 8. army officer with Eliza, the of ** * 


who declared that Jeff. Dai 
her children. 

From Mr. M. D. Conway’s London 
with The Commonwealth, it appeal' 3 
best English friends 


Relief ok Louis Napoleon.— The Editor acknowledges 
e receipt of $5 from Mr. Cornelius Bramhall, of 
Orange, N. J,. and $5 from Slocum Howland of Sher¬ 
wood’s Corners, N. Y., for the relief of Louis Napoleon. 
Sydney Howard Gay acknowledges the following' 
ims, received for the same purpose : Robt. Haydoek 
$5, Wm. Wharton $5, Miss Wait $2, E. Ferris $1 ’ 


Susan B. Anthony’s post office address after the m 
date will be Rochester, N. J. 


mp ijifj 

Dest lingnsu menus oi this country 
turbed at the downward tendencies of - 

ministration, as illustrated in ihe serf ^ 

Banks has established in Louisian*- , a bo°^' 
Newman, in a recent speech, spoke ^ 
matter, and deeply impressed those wh° 0 f & 
its importance as an indication of the gi bff 
eeutive. When he disapproves the or, ^ 
orals, he modifies them, as in the case ^ Qek'h .: 
cancels them, as in the case oi Huute>'- ^ eedVo 
superseded (a matter not ye* * jii 
seems to have been ior his want of 
tary department, not for his bad nia“ ss ^ pa* 
and industrial affairs. But at any*'* ^ an u* 3 fj- 
pression which the negroes, as a clasS ’ aS » 
fog, by his order, iruui the planted' ^ ^ ^ 

mains unmodified and undisturbed ; * u!U] se 

losing that enthusiasm for the loy * g tb® e j/ 
ch had nreviouslv been aroused a°' ., iuS eN e ^ 


which had previously been aroused * ^ 
people ol Louisiana by the imparti* 1 l ^ 

by Gen. Butler. 

In striking contrast with the B*° fl0 idi* fS M 
letter written in regard to the color® ^ j,ut 0 I 
Giffmore, as long ago as December 



, IU y^^tiUot^e^^orre^cmdencs^f 

cf ®%e» irti? Effected to the (then) General-in Chief, 
^bis letter ’ 8t recommendation of the immediate adop- 
49 » n eSI Toin Tneaaures-which, besides being just in 
‘of cert * m ,!d strongly tend to increase the wel- 
11 s cl'’ e3 ’ " iiin. and also the value and geo- 

' bC of ^ cc 


r eC°*f ot white and. c,10 

t”® ^that a' 1 X'bcXtnj 

«»o' c ’ should »o o'"I 

t“ r ■ anspeaha 
S°* no* ^ 
our^a been adopted 

w ‘ b J S henGeu.Buutersu 1 

!Ugi GiUB° re sRg ”° Stl 


1 soldiers. Among these 
following, namely : that 
d soldiers should be the 
onatfzing the colored man 
loosly avoided ; and that 
s should be allowed to lo¬ 
in advance of the regular 

present point might 
vanced, if a policy kindred 
lien Gen. Phelps suggested 
sied it—when Gen. Butler 
e as the end of last year. 


that thes 


To what o 
ommendationa have been 


owing 

Lincoln had had the 
■dain this policy, or even the 
^“wisdom to give it his hearty cooperation 


^"ornegati' . 

, it seems **.$«*» 


prgctica* others, these two things would have 

„lu>3 sUZ - e g t three quarters of the nation would 
W^Jlv and heartily have aequiesced in that de- 
jajinediirt* y ^ ^ evo „ tbouah thev would not have 

„«ion '° l ‘ en _ , 


though they would not have 
^ '-' had their advice been asked) ; next, the 

tiiisei it ere now have been (substantially) 

prest conte3 |ir (H vor, tlirough the weight of four-and-a 
decide, onr population which, now divided and 
b»l f p„. vacillating and incongruous policy of 

ffi ena . 5 ltion , would have been thrown immedi- 

* 1 uTitedly and energetically into our scale, as soot 
ft nliev was adopted. 

fi-s P n j cm)5 respecting, the President’s position 
**£.** (exceptions excepted) in last week’s 
*re s' £,l,n > \ Ve ,,(|ell Phillips's speech on one side, and 
c ta >diM , > ^ Philadelphia correspondent on the 

the lett< ^ ll e r e are the pleadings of counsel, presented! 
othev- wJ(li grt , at ability, and each of ua who reads 
CSft *forin a judgment of their correctness. My judg- 
'* =. .hat Mr. Phillips made a concession entirely i 

*«able when he said that he had “no charge 
1 intfl the Administration for the past—no/<ro« 

***. , j i • and when he further said of that Ad- 

• • trati' n-- I um going to allow the best disposition 
’“‘X heart; all 1 am going to find fault with 
11 ,j n Through tins unseajdnabty and unreasonably 
^d-natnred Emission of Mr. Phillips, bis antagonist 
J^him, and to enabled to show the beginning and end 
f hie speeeh to be mutually contradictory. 

* On the Other hand, the antagonist’s position, that 
,, The best security the Administration can give the ne- 
_ r0 for the perpetuity of his liberty to the present re- 
*1 of the chains which hold him in slavery,’ 

“ » moment to he admitted. The really best security 
for the ex-slaves—that which the Administration mif£t 

given them, and was bound alike by justice 
and policy (both civil and military policy) to give them 
-was tile substitution of freedom for slavery ; the giv¬ 
ing them of equal rights with other men under the laws oj 
Hie United Stales. Instead of this, when the essential 
clement of enslavement was removed (the liability to 
‘be held and used, bought and sold, as property), the ex- J 
alaves were left in an anomalous position, receiving no ' 
instructions from the government which severed their 
chain, invested with no rights which might, have 
guided them in taking action for themselves, hoping 
much from the nation which had interposed so far in 
their behalf, but not lawwing either what to expect in 
the future or how to conduct in the present. 

Under the circumstances, they had only bitter en¬ 
mity to expect from the slaveholders, the only land¬ 
holders, and almost the only men who had employment 
to give. They found the poor whites of the South 
equally unfriendly. When they fled for refuge to the 
Yankee armies, the soldiers of tlyit nation which had 
interposed to break their chains, they were, in a ma¬ 
jority of cases, repulsed with a manifestation of brutal 
prejudice. Where were the}’ f> got What to do? 

How to live? How be seem nl from the insults and in¬ 
dignities which three-quarters, at least, of all the 
white people were disposed to heap upon them ? Not 
one of these just and reasonable questions was answer¬ 
ed. They wees let* »* the nwroy of circumstances. As 

soon as Gen. Phelps showed a disposition to help them 
in Louisiana, he was removed. When Gen. Butler had 
organized a system which helped the negroes at the 
..mu time that it held the rebels in effective subjection, 
he was removed, and his system reversed. Then Gen. 
Banks established an oppressive system of serfdom, 
compelling the reluctant negroes to a position hall-way 
between enslavement and Ireedom. Afterwards, hav¬ 
ing made gross blunders in his military capacity, he is 
(said to be) removed, apparently for that reason ; but 
his oppressive laws against the blacks are allowed tor 
main. Shall an Administration of whose policy this 
the last result be declared to have given the negro the 
best security it could for the perpetuity of his liberty ? 

I trow not. _ ' Nobth. 

AMEND THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Women’s National League have just sent out, 
all through the States, fifteen thousand Petitions, with 
an appeal to have them filled up and returned as speed¬ 
ily as possible. 

The Bill to amend the Constitution so as to prohibit 
the holding of alaves in any part of the country has 
passed the Senate. Now comes the struggle in the 
House. If every one of the fifteen thousand persons — 
at least ten thousand of them ministera—will but gather 
up one hundred or more names, A MILLION-VOICED 
PETITION may yet pour into the Representatives’ 
Hall; and such a voice from THE PEOPLE cannot but 
make sure the vote, and leave the BiU ready for the 
President’s signature, and Congress disposed to recom¬ 
mend that a special session oi each State Legislature be 
called immediately to act upon the question ; and thus 
fite hateful thing, Slavery, be buried out of sight be 
fore the opening of the Presidential campaign. 

Let the petitions be mailed to Washington, direct, to 
some member, or to Hon. Thos. D. Eliot, Chairman of 
Committee on Slavery and Freedmen. There is not a 

to be lost. Let all work. 

Form of Petition now sent out by the Women’s 
League : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United I 

States, in Congress.assembled : 

The undersigned, citizens of---believing 

Slavery the great cause of the present rebellion, and an 
institution fatal to the life of Republican government, 
earnestly pray your honorable bodies to immediately 
abolish it throughout the United States ; and to adopt 
measures for so amending the Constitution as forever 
to prohibit its existence-in any portion of 
country. _ 

“ Old Fogies ” DtBPMua*D.—This to Anniversary 
week in Boston. The man selected to preach the dis¬ 
course before the American Tract Society (Boston 
branch, but older than that in New York) was Henry 
Ward Beecher j while at the Jubilee Breakfast of the 
^Rame Society, in Fanetul Hall, Mr. Beecher was aasign- 
ed a prominent place as a speaker. AU this greatly I 
displeased the “old fogy ” divines, one of whom writes 
dolefully to the Boston Courier that it is a sign of “ the 
cclension of the times,” and goes on to give hto opinion 

Mr. Beecher in unmistakable terms: •• Mr. 
“^cher, as we ail know, has assailed almost every fun- 
“ a ®eotal doctrine of Christianity as held by the ortho- 
and has been taken to task for it in the religious 
ami 8 ' 108 8ermons> 11 sermons they can he called, 

e most weak, vacillating and jejune preached by 
man professing to be orthodox, if we may except I 
Who * ° f Gctu’gotown ; and yet, the Tract Society, 
in tlw° nnder8 and eurly su PP 0rt er8 were men sound 
TfoW x ’ S ° bei ' P rac tical men, and truly be-ne- 
ia th ’ t 6ngaged lbe se, ' vlues this mountebank 
good e ° i0gy t0 bOUOr lhe memo, y ot the prayerful and 
thes men Wh ° originated their institution:” Truly, 
.g® are hard times for ministers who find is the 
° n Courier a fit organ of their griefs! 

Acknowledgment.—I t is believed that the ioUowing 

? dents in aid ot the Third Decade Meeting of the 
^teriean Anti-Slavery Society, at Philadelphia, it 
suh a ember last, and which were received some time 
f Q J^yuent to the holding of the meeting, have 
Mar t n acknowledged : 

ft £y.Lewis, Pennsylvania, $10 00 

5 00 


S* fc cca Sellers, « 

en A. Garrison, Boston, 


Philadelphia, May 23. 

The Standard’s report of the proceedings at New 
York makes J. M. Mc-Kim, in one place, say that “ Mr 
Lincoln had wisely awaited the direction of events.” 

This is not exactly correct. Mr McKim may have 
said that Mr. Lincoln had awaited the direction of 
events, but he did not express any opinion as to 
whether that waiting was wise or unwise. His re¬ 
marks on this point were made in reply to a charge 
that the President had no policy, that he simply “ drift¬ 
ed.” Mr. McKim said that the President had a policy, 
and one which he avowed : it was that of following the 
lead of events. 

In referring to this, my object to to make the record 
right, not to argue the question. I may be allowed to 
*ay, however, in passing, that the policy of the Presi¬ 
dent is not wholly without precedent. Quakers have 
rule of action which teaches that the way to do in 
circumstances of difficulty is to “ move as way opens ” ■ 
and medical men who are wisest in their profession 
make it a point to “ treat symptoms as they rise.” 
These rules may possibly not hold good in matters of 
statesmanship, but there are those who consider them 
i useful in one situation of life as in another. 

In my last letter I spoke of “cheerful confidence in 
the future,” and encouraged Abolitionists to cherish 
this feeling. To do so argues no insensibility-to evils 
present or troubles to come. No man whose soul is 
not dead within him can be indifferent to the calamities 
which now afflict and threaten this nation. The ex¬ 
penditure, at this moment going on, of life and treasure, 
is truly appalling. I am, where I am now sitting, sur¬ 
rounded hy military hospitals of enormous magnitude, 
every ward and corridor of which to filled with the sick 
and wounded. For weeks past, travel on our great-tho¬ 
roughfares from the frontiers North lias been obstruct¬ 
ed hy long trains of these brave men coming home 
be restored to health or to be buried among their 
friends. Famished skeletons from Libby have formed 
part of this melancholy cortege, and now fresh thous¬ 
ands from the new battle-fields swell the procession— 
still far from being complete. The cost in treasure 
keeps pace with the outlay in life. Witness our inflated 
currency and the increased price of all commodities- 
People who live On fixed and narrow incomes are ask¬ 
ing anxiously, What are we coming to ? As yet pesti¬ 
lence and famine, those historical accompaniments of 
long and bloody civil wars, have not been added to 
our cup; but that they will be, is not without the 
range of possibility. Nevertheless, there is ample 
ground in the signs of the future for cheerful confi 
denee. These trials through which we are passing are 
the throes which precede a nation’s regeneration. | 

This to a cup of otir own mingling. These vary re¬ 
tributions have an element of comfort in them. They 
are an assurance of the truth of men’s deepest convic¬ 
tions. They are evidence that we are governed by 
beneficent law, and not by blind chance They are a 
answer to the question: ‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right ? ” A good man has pleasure in his own 
pain when he sees that pain to be the fruit of disobeJ 
dience. A converted nation has a satisfaction in its 
own sufferings when it sees in them sequences of its 
own sins. One of the signs of grace in this nation—t H 
yet wholly converted, but fast turning — is that 
wherever one goes, one hears people saying, “ We de¬ 
serve it &U ; it to the fruit of our own doings ; and 
shall know no deliverance tiH our repentance shall be I 
| complete. This to the general feeling ; when it be¬ 
comes a universal one, the work will be done. For 
then we shall have put away our sin ; our bands of | 

| wickedness will be loosed ; peace will return and flow 
like a river; we shall be like “ a watered garden and 
[spring of water whose waters fail hot.” 

■ —On these points, of course, all are agreed ; and this 
the end we.are all aiming at. How are we to bring this 

end'aboui? In the same way by which—so far as we ht 
any hand in it—we brought about the present state | 
things. How was that? Not by the machinery of | 

| Presidential election ; not by the power of a political! 
parly combination; bnt by the inherent and resistless 
; the truth spoken in simplicity, | 

I without fear or favor ; the truth, the whole truth, and 
nobbing hut the truth. 
j|§ This to not to undervalue the qses of party combiua-1 
tions, nor to draw in question the right of Abolitionists j 

■ join these-combinations to make and unmake Presi- 
) dents, but it is to assert that the truth is now,as it ever 

has been, the chief reliance of Abolitionists for the ac- 
| complishmeut of the end of their mission, and to sug- 
j gest that the curse of a national evil in a popular gov¬ 
ernment is not to be found in a change of administra¬ 
tion. If the Administration be up to the mark of the 
people, and in advance of their chosen representatives, 
no change is called for ; if to attempt such a change 
would be attended with the risk of putting the govern¬ 
ment into the hands of the common enemy, ■ 

| tempt would be greatly to be deprecated. 

| The question then arises : Is Mr. Lincoln’s Adminis-1 
Itration, or to it not, up to the mark ol the people® 

I Some say it is, aud some say it to not; while other | 
some admit that it may be, but that it ought 
advance of the people; and that being in advance, | 

| it Should use the power placed in its hands by^^| 
stances to settle the question now agitating the country I 
| principles of abstract justice. Here men who have! 
always hitherto seen eye to eye on vital questions sud-l 
denly diverge. Here, for the first time since the schism 
of 1840, the American Anti-Siavery Society is divided 
i opinion. 

The nomination of James G. Birney for the Presi¬ 
dency, twenty-four years ago, by those who went off, 
advocated as the surest road to political power, 
and—through the exercise of that power—the shortest 
tiie end of slavery. It was opposed on the 
ground, first, of its impracticability, aud second, ot its 
inexpediency; Oue of the arguments uuder tiie latter 
head being, that no legislation—supposing it to be at¬ 
tainable—in advance of public opinion, is any advan¬ 
tage to a reform ; that governmental action, before the 
people are prepared for it, hurts, iu the end, rather 
than helps the cause it to intended to promote. 

Now, without undertaking to say how iar these prin¬ 
ciples apply in the present case, it will not be assuming 
too much to suggest that the greatest danger in ail 
revolutions is from the reaction of public opinion. 
This has been signally iUustrated in tiie two great 
overturuiugs of France : that oi 1789-94, aud the later 
one of 1848. The two Napoleons came in successively 
on the reflux tide, each establishing a despotism 
foundations laid for quiffe a differeut structure. ‘J 
first French revolution was started by radical men 
conservative tendencies, and progressed for awhile 
admiration of the world. The friends ol liberty 
rejoiced, and despots trembled. But it leU iuto 
hands of “ultra-revolutionists,” the demagogue 
formers of that day, and despots, taking heart and op¬ 
portunity, reestablished their thrones. The second 
revolution, in which the poet Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, 
and Louis Blanc undertook to transfer by a coup d’ 
the government of France lrom the leading strings i 
limited monarchy to the full-blown liberty ot a social¬ 
istic republic, shared the same late, and was followed 
by the same consequences. A counter revolution-and 
a counter coup d’etat restored poor France to her orig ¬ 
inal despotism. This is "philosophy teaching by. ex¬ 
ample.” 

Thus far, thank Heaven, in this revolution of ours, 
there has been no reaction. We have kept all we have 
gained, in the Fall of 1862, it must be confessed, our 
advantages were put in some peril, owing, it must be 
added, to the culpable hesitancy ol the 4.dmiuist(|tiion ; 
since then we have been making steady progress, 
the battle-field, in the political situation, on the 
•al arena, in the line of universal freedom—every¬ 
where we are in advance ; and we take no steps back- 

W Frequent use to made now-a-days of the words “ rad- 
al ” and “ conservative,” aDd odd applications 
iven to these terms. The former, till lately so odious, 
„as come quite into favor. It now pays to be radical, 
and aspiring patriots desire to be so designated. Said 
an eloquent friend of the Administration at a public 
meeting the other night, “ M.-. Lincoln 

t us aiL” Said a bitter oponent of the Ad¬ 
ministration on a subsequent occasion : “ Give 
radical man like Fremont lor our leader ; anybody bnt 
the’imbecile Conservative thatnow occupies the Presi¬ 
dential chair.” 

At the opening .of the first French revolut^n, the 
most conspicuous, and perhaps the most obnoxious 
man among tiie radicals was lhe Marquis de Lafayette. 
He denounced the government; he asserted the rights 
l of the people ; he advocated the most thorough mca- 


j sures of relorm—including tiie absolute freedom ot all 
I the. negroes in the colonies. ’ He took his stand broadly | 
j for the rights of roan and for universal justice- This 
stand he maintained with consistence to the end of his 
career. In the initial stages of the controversy, it 
brought him into collision with the King and Nobles ; 
i its final developments it confronted him with the 
ultra-revolutionists ” and demagogue leaders. ' H® 
denounced both as enemies of the people and of consti¬ 
tutional liberty. Toward the former he was radical; 
toward the latter conservative ; but to both and to all 
tiie same consistent and devoted friend of con¬ 
stitutional liberty and even-handed justice. 

There is but little danger that the revolution now be¬ 
an in this country will not go far enough ; and not 
much more that it will not go fast enough. In a popu¬ 
lar government rivai interests are promoted by cutting 
under—by bidding higher. Parties in power and par¬ 
ties out of power have a like motive for deferring to 
the ruling idea. When slavery bore sway in this coun¬ 
try all ambitions knelt at its shrine ; now that liberty 
the aseendaut, patriots willing to rule bring to her 
propitiatory offerings. 

The negro is stiU the stepping-stone to power. He 
has performed this office for the last thirty years, and 
is likely to do-the same thing ior the next thirty ; only 
different capacity: Hitherto it has been as a chat¬ 
tel slave ; hereafter it is to be as a man and a brother. 
But demagogues wiU continue to make use of him. I 
heard a rough man say—just after the Proclamation 
:xt thing you’U see wiU be the blacks made sol¬ 
diers, and the next thiDg after that yon will see them 
have the right to vote ; and it will not be long after that 
till you see these d—d Democratic leaders going 
swearing they have negro blood in their veins l ” 

altogether probable that Mr. Lincoln will be 
elected to the Presidency for a --.a jud term. , 

probability rests on the fact that tie has yielded, ami. 

| willing to yield, to the pressure in favor of the negro. 

not at all probable that he will he elected to a 
third term. By that time—supposing that there will be 
reaction—a “a more radical man,” a “ better friend 
oi the negro,” will be chosen. And so it will continue 
H the end of this dispensation—till the problem shaU 
be worked out. 

And what, in the meantime, to to become of the re-, 

| public?” asks one of our Conservative English cousins. 

What is to preserve-you from being wrecked in ones 
| of these storms of popular passion ? We have a break¬ 
water, in our polity, against these dangers. The mixed 
form of our government-—our throne and lords are a 
[check on the tumult and license of the people.” 

Make the most of them, to our reply ; we have safe- 
[guards which we think better ; the intelligence of the I 
| people under free schools, and a wider lee-way for our | 
[ ship under free institutions. M. 


HARRIET A. BURLEIGH. 

Died,in Brooklyn, on the afternoon of the 18th ins*., 
Harriet A., wife of Wm. H. Burleigh. She was one 
among the early Abolitionists. She never faltered in 
her devotion to’the cause of freedom, but cheerfully 
and bravely, according to her ability and her opportu- 
bore her part in the strife with oppression both 
by her social influence, and by her pen. Her end was 
calm and peaceful, and her bereaved friends feel as 
surea that her emancipated spirit has heard the 
heavenly benediction—“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me. ” 
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Latest News in 1 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

History of thk Administration of President Lincoln: 
including his Speeches, Letters, Addresses, Produina- 
tions, and Messages. With a Preliminary Sketch of 
his Life. By Henry J. Raymond. Pp.496. New York: 

J. C. Derby and N. C. Miller, No. 6 Spruce st. 

The author of this volume forewarns his readers that 
it does not profess to be, in any exact or important 
■lse, a history of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration; such 
work requiring access to sources of information 
which cannot, lrom the nature of the case, be open tojj 
the public for many years to come. Its object to merely 1 
collect and coUate the speeches, messages, proclama¬ 
tions, and other documents, in which the President has 
embodied, from time tp time, his sentiments on the af-1 
fairs of the country, and set forth the motives which | 
have prompted the successive acts of bis Administra-1 
tion. These papers are connected by just so much of | 
narrative as is essential to their appreciation. Mr. \ 
Raymond deals neither in eulogy or criticism, but] 
places the acts and words of Mr. Lincoln in such a 
form as to enable the reader to judge for himself of | 
the merits and defects of his policy. The work, there¬ 
fore, will be as valuable for those who condemn as for | 
those who approve the President’s measures. Poiiti-| 
cians and voters of every sort will flud it very c'onve- 
; nient for reference iff the next Presidential election. | 
The most important chapter of the work to that eon-1 
turning the history of Gen. McClellan’s career as cem- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, after reading 
which we find it impossible to resist the conclusion that 
his sympathies were with the South, and that lie meant 
she should be ultimately victorious over the North. 

Hto course seems unaccountable to us upon any other 
supposition. The facts seem to show a desire on hto 
part not to take Richmond, but to help Lee take Wash¬ 
ington ; aud we believe that such will be the verdict 
[of history. 

General Butler in New* Orleans. By James Parton. 
People’s Bunion. Double Octavo, pp. 174. New York :l 
Mason Brothers, 7 Mereer st. 

In this edition of Gen. Butler’s Life some of the long- 
• documents have been omitted or abridged, but the| 
general course of the narrative remaius unchanged, 
ithiug lias been omitted which to neceaary for 
| the understanding of the various subjects treated H| 
Ithe work. The. abridgement, by making the work 
|cheaper, wilf increase tiie number of readers—a result 
greatly to be desired. The influence of such a book in 
giving, tiie people a clear:view of the character and 
| objects Of the war and of the measures needed to bring 
it to a triumphant conclusion, can hardly be over-esti¬ 
mated. H it could be read hy the voters of the North 
generaUy, it would put an end to their divisions and 
unite them in the one grand purpose of destroying 
slavery as the only way of putting down the rebellion. 

The Edinburgh Review for April (L. Scott & Co’s 
American Edition, 36 Walker st.) contains nine ar 
deles : 1, Diaries of a Lady oi Quality ; 2. The History 
if Highways ; 3. The Basque Oountry ; 4. Human Sa¬ 
crifices and Infanticide in India; 6. Charies-Victor de 
Bonstetten; 6. British North America; 7. Riflpd Ord- 
England and France; 8, Kirk’s Charles the 
Bold ; 9. Renan’s Life of Jesus. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for April (L, Seott <& 
American Edition). Contents: 1. Charles (J’DoWd upon 
Men and Women, and other tilings in General—Part III.; 

2. Mr. Knight’s Eemiukcenees; 3. Tony Butler, Part 
VII ; 4. Our Neutrality ; 5. Past and Present Troubles 
Herat and Afghanistan ; 6. Annie and.her Master ; 

7. A Letter from Schleswig-Holstein. 

The Westminister Review for April (L Scott & Co’ 
American Edition, 38 Walker st ) contains eight papers 
with the following titles: I. The Basin of tiie Uppei 
Nile and its Inhabitants; 2. Strikes and Industrial 
Cooperation; 3. The Abolition ot Religious Tests; 

4. The Prerogative of Pardon and the Puaishment of. 
Death; 6. New Zealand ; 6. Taine’s History of English 
Literature; -7. The Philosophy of Roger Bacon; 

8. Contemporary Literature. 

The Atlantic Monthly for-June contains the follow¬ 
ing articles : A Talk about Guides, by Maria S. Cum¬ 
mins, author ot “ The Lamplighter ” ; The Kaliff of 
Baidacca, by H. W. Longfellow ; Life on the Sea Islands, 
by Charlotte Forten, If; A Fast Day at Foxden, 
Prospice, by Robert Browning ; Washington Irving, by 
Donald G. Mitchell;.The Ruin, n., by Harriet E. Pres- 
The Neva, by Bayard Taylor ; Robson, by Geo. 
Augustus Sala ; The Parallel Roads of Glen Roy, by 
Louis Agassiz; Under the Cliff, by Robert Bcpwriing 
House aud Home Papers, VL, by Mrs. Stowe ; Seven 
Weeks in the Great Yo-Semite, by Fitzhugh Ludlow 
Shakspeare, by O. W. Holmes', How to use Victory ; | 
eviews and Literary Notices. 

The Christian Examiner for May contains the follow¬ 
ing papers : 1. Victor Hugo ; li. Springer’s Art la the 
Nineteenth Century ; IH- The Freedmen and Free 
Labor in the South ; IV. The Evangelist's Debt to the 
Critic ; V. The American War as an English Question ; 
VI. The Christian Patriot of California. (Starr King); 
Y1I Review of Current Literature. These themes it 
wi U at once be seen, turn not the attention of the rim¬ 
er to the dead Past, hut bring him face to *»<* Wlth the 
living Present. Boston : Walker, Wise & Do. 

The Letter of Governor Andrew defining ^gal 
status of tb^ colored soldier, which will ® 
our columes this week to inferior only in 8 

to the opioioB of Attorney-General Bates. I 

the Governor is not only a sound la*?^ ^ 
statesman. 


Louisiana a Free State. —Whatever may he said of 
some Objectionable features of the President’s plan of 
Reconstruction in Louisiana, every friend of freedom 
must rejoice that'the Constitution now under coDsider- 
the State Convention will contain an explicit 
prohibition of slavery. On the 10th inst., an amendment 
to the 3d article of the report of the Committee on 
Emancipation was adopted, which prohibited the Le¬ 
gislature from ever passing any act permitting free 
colored citizens to vote. The amendment was out 
place, even if not nDjust in principle, and calculated 
bring all the proceedings of the Convention into Cf 
tempt, (or qualifications of electors belonged to another 
title of the Cobi^Htuuos, and not to the act of emanci¬ 
pation, which act was separate and distinct from all 
others, and ought, in the natnre of the case,' to stand 
itself. On the next day, however, as soon as the orders 
of tiie day were called, Mr. George A. Fosdick, 
few well-chosen remarks, exhibited the folly and inap¬ 
propriateness of the amendment above referred to 
was then moved to strike out the amendment and 
lie itself, together with the 4th and 5th articles of the 
report And this motion was earned by a large 
jority. The report, as amended, was then put upor 
final passage, and was adopted by an overwhelming 
vote. The Act ot Emancipation, as finally passed, con¬ 
tains two articles, as follows : 

We. the people of the State of Lonisiana, in Con¬ 
vention assembled, do hereby declare and ordain as 

Section 1. Slavery and involuntary servitude, except 
for punishment of crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, are hereby forever abolished and 
prohibited throughout the State. 

Section 2. The Legislature shall make no law recog¬ 
nizing the right of property in man. 

On the day following ihe passage of the above ordi¬ 
nance a national salute in honor of the’ event was fired 
on the levee in New Orleans ! 

H the Constitution as finally adopted shall make 
eolor a disqualification ior suffrage, we shad be very 
sorry; but we shall still rejoice iu the abolition HI 
slavery as an act which will in time secure ior the 
negro full equality as a citizen and a voter. 


LATEST BULLETIN FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

War Department. Washington. ( 
Wednesday May 25—9 P.M. j 
To Maj. Ben. Dix : The latest date from Gen. Grant’s 
headquarters, received by this Department, is dated at 
Mount Carmel Church. 1 p.m. yesterday. The dispatch 
says everything is going well. Warren has four hun¬ 
dred prisoners.- Hancock some three hundred, and 
Wright has picked up some. The whole number re¬ 
sulting from yesterday’s operations will not fall short 
of a thousand. Warren’s loss is not over three hun¬ 
dred, killed and wounded. 

The prisoners captured are, in a great part North 


Gov. Chase and the Margaret Garner Case. —On the 
9th of January last we published a speech by Wendell 
Phillips, Esq , then recently delivered in the Cooper in¬ 
stitute, in which he remarked, that “ on two great oc¬ 
casions, the virtue of the anti-slavery life ’ r of Salmon 
P. Chase “ was tested and proved base metal.” 
of the “ great occasions ” referred to was the Margaret 
Garner slave case, which occurred when Mr. Ctiae 
Governor of Ohio. Having given currency to th 
accusation, justice to Mr. Chase imposed it upon us 
duty to open our columns to such defence as he, or an 
friend entitled to speak for him, might wish to make. 
We have therefore given place on the first page 
communication, which seems to be a candid statement 
of all the facts in the case, and which Mr. Piiillips him¬ 
self, unless he to cognizant of other facts that put 
■ent face on the matter, will probably accept as 
satisfactory vindication, ft to unnecessary to say that 
Mr. Phillips is incapable of doing injustice, intention- 
to any man, aud we are sure that in this case he 
would rejoice to be convinced that he was mistaken, 
i to be remembered, however, that Gov. Chase 
:rely censured by some ol the friends of the anti¬ 
slavery cause in Ohio at the time when the events 
ferred to took place. Our own impression hitherto 
has h e <m that there was good ground for this ccns 
but we may have been mistaken as to the facts, 
there are circumstances, iraportaut to a clear under¬ 
standing of the case, which our correspondent has 
overlooked, let them be stated. 


INVITATION TO THE REV. SELLA MARTIN. 

New Yoiik, May 22, 1864. 

Rev. Sella Martin— Dear Sir: Having learned 
through the press aud otherwise of your valuable la¬ 
bors for the cause ot the Union and humanity during 
your late residence in Great Britain, we, the under¬ 
signed, desire to make some recognition of those ser¬ 
vices by a public meetiog, at which we hope you will 
give us your views ou our great struggle, and of Eng¬ 
lish opinion aqd feeling in reference to it. -Should this 
proposition prove agreeable to you, we suggest Wed¬ 
nesday evening, 1st uf June, as the time, and Cooper 
institute as the place of meeting. Very truly ye 


Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
A. A. Low, 

J. W. Edmonds, 

Wm. Curtis Noyes, 
W. Adams, ' 
Theodore Tilton, 

S. D. Burchard, 
Parke Godwin, 

Wm. AUen Butler, 
David Dudley Field, 
S. H. Gay, 


And others. 


Cyrus W. Field, 
John McOlintock, 
Charles H. Marshall, 
Hiram Barney, 

Hy. Ward Beecher, 
Richard M. Hoe, 
Peter Cooper, 

Jas. McCune Smith) 
Wm. E. Dodge, 

Chas. L. Reason, 
Jonathan Sturges, 


and freedom to individuals, communities and nations ; 
to the promulgation of testimonies against every sys¬ 
tem of oppression and wroDg; to the cultivation of 
those sentiments, aspirations, yearnings and hopes 
which proclaim the soul of man immortal as his Maker ; 
apd to that exalted fellowship one with another which 
to the fruit of m*tual toils aud sacrifices in the cause 
of our common humanity. 

All who feel attracted toward a Religious Society 
founded upon the principles, devoted to the objects, and 
animated by the spirit above described, are heartily 
and take part in our delibera- 




Carolinians, are much discouraged, and say that Lee 
has deceived them. . , .. 

The pursuit to delayed bv the great fatigue of the 
len. Still, Hancock and Warren will reach the South 
n n a by nightfall. 

Gen. Batter, in a dispatch, dated at headquarters in 
the field, at 7 o’clock this morning, reports that “ Major- 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, lately promoted,made, with cavalry, 
infantry aud artillery, an attack upon my post at Wil- 
80 D r 8 wharf, north side of James River, below Fort 
Powhatan, garrisoned by two regiments, all negro 
troops. Brig.-Gen. Wild commanding, and was hand¬ 
somely repulsed. Before the attack Lee 9ent a flag, 
stating that he had force enough to take the place, de¬ 
manded its surrender, and in that case the garrison 
should be turned over to the authorities at Richmond 
as prisoners of war, hut if this proposition was re 
iected, he would rtot be answerable for the conse 
1 quences when he took the place. Gen- Wild replied 
‘ We will try that.’ Reinforcements were at once sent, 
but the fight was over before their arrival. Our loss 
* not yet reported.” . 

No other reports of military operations have been 
received Oy the department since iny telegram of 9.3 ' 

' st evening. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary oi War. 

SiwcUi Dispatch tn The New York Times. 

Washington, Wednesday, May 25. 

An officer, just arrived lrom the iront. states that 

hen he left headquarters yesterday, at 2 o’clock, p. 

ith our army in quick- pursuit .. 

Lee’s army was crossing the North At 
cock pounced on it with great fury, capturing several 
hundred prisoners, and killing and wounding large 
numbers. Scores of rebels were drowned while at¬ 
tempting to swinj the river. 

He further states that for once the stories of the de¬ 
moralization ol Lee’s forces are true. It is with great 
difficulty that the rebel commanders can keep ’ 
troops from becoming panic stricken. Stragglers 
being captured by the dozens on the roadside and in 
the woods, it was the impression in the army that 
Lee conid not organize his forces even for defensive 
operations, this side of his intrenchments at Richmond. 
8everal hundred of our wounded arrived here to-day 
from Fredericksburg. The last of our wounded are 
expected to leave Fredericksburg to-morrow. O 
gunboats patrol the Rappahannock from its mouth 
Fredericksburg. Guerillas and straggling parties 
| rebel ca valry line the shores and occasion much annoyj 

Tiie Army and the Negroes. 
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Oliver J hnson, 

Mary Ann Fulton, 
Theodore D. Weld, 
Alice Eliza Hambleton, 
Alfred H. Love, 

Sarah M. Barnard, 
Thomas Hambleton, 


Communications for the meeting may be addressed 
to Oliver Johnson, 48 Beekman st., New York, till the 
30th of May ; after that to Hamorton, Chester Co., Pa. 

Among those who are confidently expected to attend 
the meeting, and who will do so unless prevented by 
causes not foreseen, are George Thompson of-England, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Theodore Tilton. 

Longwood to about thirty miles west of Philadelphia, 
from which place it is reached by the cars of the Phila¬ 
delphia and Baltimore-Central Railroad, which runs 
.each Way twice a day. The Progressive Friends are 
hospitable to strangers. 
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Friends of Human Progress.— The Yearly Meeting 
the Friends of Homan Progress will be held at the nsnal 
place near Waterloo, on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 3d, 
4th and 5th days of Jane next. 

cordial invitation la extended (£ all who have ears to 
r—all especially who prize most Troth and the interests 
of Humanity-who seek, before all else, the life and 
th ol the soul, to join ns in this onr annnal gathering. 
5, that we may mntnafly impart and receive connsel, 
encouragement and quickening. 

v. Samubi, J. May, A. M. Powell, C. D. B. Mills, and 
other able speakers from abroad, will be present to parti¬ 
cipate in the discussions, and lend interest to the occasion. 

Communications for the meeting should he addressed to 
Phebb B. Dean, Waterloo, N. Y. 


Phhbe B. Dean, 
tL Ltss 


Watmloo, N. Y„ Man 


Harriet A. Mills, 
Henry Bonnel, 

Hugh D. Thorn, 
William Barnes, 
Committee cj Arrangements, 
i, 1864. 


Aaron M. Powell will address the Free Church 
Congregation (Rev. Samuel JofinSon’s), at Lynn, Mass., 
on Sunday, May 29. Subject: “ The Responsibilities of Vic- 


AHE1UCAN A 


I-SLAVKHY SOCIETY. 


- his coming as the harbinger of 'Freedom. 

Seward’s OJficiat Dispatch to Mr. Adams. 


- No. 34 Lispenard Street, N. Y., May 26, 1864. 
srs. William Cullen Bryant, Cyrus W. Field, Rev J 
Dr. McClintook, aiui others, 
ear Sirs: Yours ot the 22d inst. is before 
reply permit mo tv say that, though iny humble labors 
in England would bear no comparison to the honor 
which they have called lorth in this requisition so nu¬ 
merously and influentially sigued, yet, at a time Tike 
this, my sense oi duty forbids me to shun any task, 
however difficult or painful, that would contribute to 
a better understanding between America anj ioreq 
nations, or a deeper appreciation ot the value of oi 
own iustiiuuons, or a larger spirit oi self-sacrifice 
maintaining them iu their^tegnty. i therefore cheer¬ 
fully accept your kind invitatiou to address you on the 
subject named, at the lime and place specified. I am, 
gentlemen, yours truly, Bella Martin. 

South Carolina. —A Union Convention, called “ with¬ 
out distinction of race or color,” was held at Beaufort 
17th, for tiie purpose of appointing delegates to 
the Presidential Convention at Baltimore. Radical re¬ 
solutions were adopted, aud sixteen delegates—fourteen 
white and two black men were chosen. Among the 
bite delegates we observe the names of Gen. Saxton, 
Hon. A. D. Smith (formerly on the bench of the Supreme- 
Court in Wisconsin, where he pronounced the Fugitive 
Slave law unconstitutional), and James G. Thompson, 
formerly of Philadelphia. One of the black delegates 
Robert Small, the hero of the “ Planter. 


. - having resigned for insufficient cause at the ap¬ 
proach of active operations, Gen. Butler has forwarded 
iheir resignations to the President, wilh a recommen¬ 
dation that they be remanded to their former regiments, 
out their time as private soldiers. 
bravery of negro troops. 

Port Hudson, La, April 12, 1864. 

.. well-approved fact that negroes are brave in 

many instances. Among the wounded landed here two 
days ago from the Red river country, was a sergeant 
who had flung defiance in the very teeth of a rebel 
colonel and a dozen associates in the street of a village 
between Alexandria and Shreveport, shooting the colo¬ 
nel anfl two or three others-, and giving up only when 
lie had received three shots, the last of which entered 
his jaw on one side and passed out through hto cheek 
on the other, lie was stunned or bewildered, and was 
left for dead, hut fortunately found himself able to get 
away and rejoin his company. A second had part of 
his left band carried away, but stood hto ground until 
a ball passed obliquely through his chest and left arm 
and rendered him powerless.—Cor. Springfield Repub. 

' A COLORED SENTINEL. 

A colored sentinel was recently marching on his beat 
in the streets ot Norfolk, Ya., when a white man, pass¬ 
ing by, shouldered him' insolently off tiie sidewalk, 
quite into the street. The soldier, on recovering him¬ 
self, called out: 

“ White man, halt 1 ” 

The white man, Southerner-like, went straight on. 
The sentinel brought his musket to a present, cocked 
it, and hatted agt 

" White man, i 

The white man, hearing shoot in the tone, halted, and 
faced about. 

“ White man,” continued the sentry, peremptorily, 

He did bo. 

“ White man,” said the soldier aga , 
one cent ’bout this particklar Cuffee ; but white man 
bound to respeck this uniform (striking his breast). 
White man, move on ! ”— Independent. 

REBEL TESTIMONY. 

A correspondent of The Anglo-African from the 
Mass. 54th Regiment says : 

Here are three rebs. They are sent to see Mr. Jem¬ 
my Finnegan-, and report. They are absent-minded. 
They forget to return. They cast their lots with ours. 
Let us have a chat with them. “ You black soldiers 
tight like the devil. It is twice we met you. Once at 
James Island, and tother day at Olustee. We know all 
the Massachusetts flags. You peppered us like h—U. 
Out of eighty-five men we lost sixty. You may starve 
?, hut you can never conquer — ” 
ell, where are our prisoners 5 
t Cake City, white and black. We did not kill 
them. We treat them alike.” 

COLORED SOLDIERS AND SLATE 
regiment of colored troops passed through Balti- 

_e to-day for the seat of war, passing directly over 

the same ground that our Massachusetts soldiers did 
three years ago. Ttiey were not iu the least molested, 
and as they were marching past, one of the staunchest 
Union men of the city, who last Bummer, when Lee 
was supposed to Oe at the gates, was among those who 
were to be lurnidhed with a tree pass to Castle Thun¬ 
der. took grim satisfaction in reminding a bystander 
who he knew would in that case he permitted to re¬ 
main under the new rulers, that this Was the 19th of 

Campbell’s, formerly Slater’s slave pen, one of thj 
most infernal dens for the detention and sale of alaves 
pulled down to-day. It has not beer 
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used much of late, and its destruction indicates that 
dreadiul occupation is gone forever.— Rail. Cor. Spring- 
field Repub. 

CAPTURE OF SIXTEEN PRISONERS BT THE FIKTY-FOURTH MAS- 


Blairism.— Frank Blair, after retiring from Congress, 
made a speech at St. Louis, setting forth his political 
IiejK’it is : 

i sol for the emancipation of the slaves within the 
jurisdiction of the United States : aud i am in favor ol 
1 their removal to a country in which they can estab.uh 
their own government and their own constitution. Bat 
I am lor maintaining this country for lhe benefit of 
white people. 1 am oppose,!, Willis these negr 
sojourn among us, to giviog them rights over the wl 
- ill8 0 £ tiie country. 1 am opposed to clothing them 
tiie privilege of suffrage. [A Yoice— Let them 
fight ’] lam in favor of. their oghung if they will 
fi|lft [laughter and cheers^ °1 . 


A Villain Punished. —John W. Andrews, 0 l - 
ringleaders in the riots of July last in this my, 
convicted on Tuesday in the U. S. Circuit Court, and 
sentenced to the State Prison for three years. 


lighting if they will fight on our side:’ 
This is Blairtom. Could anything be mo 


Portbait of Garrison. —Charles H. Brainard of Bcs- 
n, has in preparation a large and elegant lithographic 
'portrait of Mr. 'Garrison, from tin 
drawing by Thomas M. Johnston, which he believe 
is safe in asserting will be, in-all respeds, the mosi 
isfactory portrait of this distinguished advocate o 
partial freedom ever offered to the public. Si: 

; 21 by 27 inches. Price $1.50 for India Proof 
copies, which will he sent by matt, free of .postage, 
receipt of price. A liberal discount to agents. 

Women’s National League. —The regular meeting 
of the League will be held at -} o’clock, Friday afternoon 
of eaeti week, at their Office, Room 20 Cooper institute. 

Members and all persons-interested in the work of 
League—viz.: rolling up a mammoth petition asking 
present Congress to enact a law of Immediate aud Univer¬ 
sal Emancipation—are invited to attend. 


On the night of Friday, the 23d inst., the 54th Massa¬ 
chusetts (colored) Regiment gained for themselves 
laurels which will be. willingly accorded to them by the 
other troops in the Department. On the occasion in 
question a party of 16 rebels launched boats from 
James Island with the evident view of passing down 
our lines ou the west side oi Morris Island in order to 
gain a little information with reference to the dtoposi- 
'on of our troops in that locality. 

The night was quite dark, consequently by no means 
unfavorable for the accomplishment of the rebel design, 
t as luck would have it, onr men doing picket duty 
ihe creek, were too vigilant tor tiie interest of the 
rebels, and as they came down in their rickety skulls, 
they weie at a lavorable moment challenged by a de¬ 
tachment of the 54th. Failing to give a satisfactory 
response they were ordered to lay by their oars by our 
pickets, wilh which command they readily complied, 
and, as would be naturally supposed, it was not long 
before they were in our possession aS prisoners of 
—Port Royal New South, April 30._ 
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V a.Bi. v Meeting of Progressive Frikxds.—T he 
Twelfth Yearly Meeting of tiie Religious Society of 
Progressive Friends will be held at LONGWOOD (near 
norton), Chester Co., Pa., beginning at 10 o’clock, 
., on Fifth-day, the 2d of Sixth month, and continu¬ 
ing, probably, for three days. 

This Society demands assent to no system of doc¬ 
trines, institutes no priesthood, prescribes no form of 
worship ; but, chejgshing the utmost liberty of religious 
opinion, inquiry and speculation seeks its bond of 
a common iove of God as a Universal Father, 
m regard for mankind as one Brotherhood, 
aspirations for moral and religious excellence 
crayon | an() eommo n labors to redeem the world from igne- 
superstitiou and sin, and introduce the 
universal righteousness and peace. Welcoming and 
cherishing whatever of truth was spoken or recorded 
in the past, it nevertheless looks continually for fresh 
•evelations of the Divine will, aDd rejoices in the assur- 
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D WOMEN, Wherein They Differ— Non-Resist- 
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mice tltat it is the'privilege, of the pure in heart, not 1 ‘J Horses^ Dogs, a 
low than in former ages, to hold communion with | NO.FERENOLOGJ 
God and to be guided by the teachings, of bis Holy 
Spirit. The time oi its public assemblies is devoted, 
not to sectarian propagaudism, nor to unprofitable 
strife aud debate in regard to modes ol faith and 
ship, but to the discovery and adoption of the measures 
best adapted to promote the welfare of the human 
family ; to the application of the principles of justice 
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’SSirtthTen'Engravings. Ligaments, Muscle°e,'TendonTNe, 
es. Instep, Heel, Anhle, Veins, etc. How to Walk. Firmness! 

gnity, Humility, Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Execu*’- >- 

lenee, Vanity, Integrity, Despondency, Hopefulness 
ussness. Culture, Thoughtlessness and HeedlesS 
s Wahk. The s’-epof one is quick ; of another slow 
““ ” ml M “" »U according to characi 


slow. The walk 
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Record of Remarkable Dreams in which John Rogers, Thomas 
Wyatt, Nicholas Wolton Onee’n Mary, and other distinguished 
characters figured. Given in the JumeNO. ILLUSTRATED PHRE 
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MEMORY BELLS. 
While the hoes of evening linger 


[n the gently-glowing West- 
Painting of our Father’s linger 
Just above the water’s breast— 


Then so softly, sweetly ringing ’ 
Through the chambers of my sonl, 
Memory Bells, an anthem singing. 

Their low-sounding numbers roll; 

Ana, as from the orient glowing, 5 
Where the night-time greets the * 
Slowly with the darkness going. 

All the shadows glide away; 

So, in the dim distance fading, 

where the present meets t p » 
Gently parts the gloomy shading 
That forgetfulness has cast. 

The sweet bells, in fairy rhyming, 

Tell the joys of long ago ; 

Of the dead a whisper chiming, 

In their aceents soft and low. 

Oh from arch and gateway ringing, 

. Bv the magic of their powers, 

Once more to the vision bringing 
Beanties of oar childhood’s hoars; 
Waking from their dreamless slumbers 
Forms beloved in other years; 

Calling back, in countless numbers, 
Long-since buried hopes and fears. 
Seemeth like a dream of beauty, 

With its lights and shades, the Past: 
Bnt there comes the voice of duty, j 
<* Be ye faithful to the last! ” 

' We must wake from all this dreaming, 
That from earnest work beguiles; • 
Change for real things the seeming; 

Turn from fancy’s witching smiles. 

For, the while the sonl is tracing. 

In the corridors of time, 

Scenes which gorgeous hues are gracing, 
As with wealth of tropic clime; 

Waits the Present with its duties. 

With its labors unfulfilled; 

And the Future shows its beanties, 
Which the hopefnl faneies gild. 


Though the years that, bright and fleeting, 
With our hopes—onr fondest—sped, 

Still send up a fragrant greeting, 

As of rose-leaves, withered, dead; 


For us yet there waits a blessing, J 
Brighter far than those of yore ; 
Upward, onward, we are pressing 
To the distant “ shining shore.” 


Often are these shadows flitting, 
Clonding our dim, feeble sight: 
We, alone in darkness sitting, 
Strive in vain to seek the light. 


May we strength and comfort borrow 
From the joys of yesterday; 

Wait the dawning of the morrow, 
When the early twilight, gray, 


Comes, of peace and home a token, 

Of the ending of the strife; 

When “ onr earthly toys are broken,” 
And we seek a higher life. 

Brooklyn, May, 1864. 


OF EON. GEORGE THOMPSON 

THE AMERICAN CONGREGA- 


TThe American Congregational Union held its annual 
SocisH Reunion in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Thurs¬ 
day evening, May 12, Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., in the 
chair. The speakers were Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. 
Baeon, Rev. Theodore L. Cnyler, Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, 
George Thompson, Esq., and the Rev. Dr. Kirk of Boston. 
We publish Mr. Thompson’s speech below, together with 
the remarks of the Chairman introducing him to the meet¬ 
ing.] 

From The Independent. 

* Dr. Bacon —Before I introduce the distinguished 
stranger who is to speak next, I take the liberty of, 
reading a portion of a letter in the nature of a re¬ 
port, which was read at the business meeting of the 
Congregational Union this afternoon. It was writ¬ 
ten by the Itev. President of Illinois College, who 
visited England about a year ago, and was com¬ 
missioned by the trustees of the American Congrega¬ 
tional Union to appear as their representative at 
the annual meeting of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. 


“ I was received by onr English brethren composing the 
Congregational Union with the most pleasing tokens of fra¬ 
ternal sympathy and recognition, and abundant assurances 


of fervent desire for— „- .—J 

The most ample and favorable opportunities 
me ol'addressing the Union, and expressing Om ue.uj iei- 
lowsbip with onr English brethren of like faith aud order. 
To All this, however, I owe it to exact truth to add, that 
there was one serious drawback. It was a sorrowful cir¬ 
cumstance connected with my visit to that body, that I was 
especially requested to say nothing of the great conflict 
then and now raging in our country. The reason assigned 
for such a request was, that they were divided in sentiment 
on the subject, and any introduction of it would occasion a 
painful, and they thought profitless, debate, which they 
wished to avoid. I could not help calling to mind the 
many and very weighty exhortations which have come 
us from these brethren in years past, to put away from _ __ 
churches and onr nation this giant iniquity—exhortations 
which have no doubt bad an incidental influence in bring¬ 
ing on the solemn crisis to which onr nation has come. 
Aud that now, in the midst of this fearful conflict between 
freedom and slavery, in which we are involved only be¬ 


cause we did resist the onward progress of negro slavei 
overspread a continent, the Congregational Union of Eng¬ 
land and Wales is divided, and does not know which side 
to take, and to save itself from painful agitation suppresses 
all discussion of the subject—this seemed to me a very sor¬ 
rowful fact, and ominous of evil to the ministers and 
churches composing that body, and to England herself.” 


Now, in introducing George Thompson, Esq., 0 f 
England (applause), who, I believe, sustains a rela. 


tion to the Congregational body, but who doeB 
appear here as a representative of that body in any 
sense, I take the liberty to say, in the name of this 
assembly, and in the name of all our brethren every¬ 
where in this land, that we have no restriction to im¬ 
pose upon the topics on which he shall speak. If he 
has anything to say to us about Ireland, if he has 
anything to say to us about India, if he has anything 

to sav to wa about, t.ho effnrta that 


to say *to us about the efforts that patriotic 
Christian men are maldng in England to abolish the 
State Church; and to have all churches stand upon 
the same footing of freedom and equality, he need not 
be afraid that we shall be displeased; nor, on the 
other hand, need he be afraid that we shall be dis¬ 
pleased or divided if he shall speak freely of the 
great conflict that is agitating this country We 
shall be glad to have him do this ; for we know that 
he has spoken freely on that subject at home—just as 
freely as the pastor that preaches in this house has 
spoken there (applause). And if, at any time, Mr. 
Thompson should encounter opposition, tumultuous 
opposition, something approaching to a riot, he will 
be kind enough to recollect that our friend encoun¬ 
tered opposition very much of the same sort last 
Summer in the kingdom of England—in the VimyV m 
of cotton. You will all be glad to hear the eloquent 
and distinguished George Thompson, Esq., frem Eng¬ 
land (great and enthusiastic applause). 

George Thompson—I ara very grateful, in the first 
place, to those by whose invitation I have been 
brought here to-night, and equally grateful for the 
freedom that has been given me, while, for a few mo¬ 
ments, I shall stand before you to utter, without re¬ 
serve, whatever I may feel inclined to submit to your 
consideration. I have been deeply pained while lis¬ 
tening to that extract from a report made by a Con¬ 
gregational minister who lately visited England. I 
had hoped better things from the Congregational 
Union of England anil Wales. I have witnessed 
with sorrow, during the last two years, that diversity 
of opinion which has caused.the subject of the great 
conflict going on in this country to be excluded from 
the deliberations and discussions of that assembly 
I am not here to-night to oiler either explanation or 
apology for that body. I trust that the Congregi 
tional Ui ‘ r — !VI 


• O V —11 to hate it for that reasoD. Do 
tWSI hate it tecause you ^ieve that no solid peace, 


any great and durable nationality 

-- y re mains 9 v 

But do y< 


can uo rpason. -but do you not bate it tor 

to hate it for t w ben it shall be abolished, will 
other reasons u jj Rte f or ot b er reasons ? 

P . nve that you did not put it down sim- 


WFll you not prove ™ ft I 

ply to resto thereafter you might be a united, 

down simply that i \ d great nation? I 

and prosperous, (o 8 ^ ^ pnt down 

trust that jo ® {hflt you ba te it not simply be- 
slavery, »n r u nion asunder, and has filled 

cause it “ a .ti harsh sounds of war, butiecause, 

u&r- * ”»*»». * j-, — 

chandize of the bodies and the souls of men (ap¬ 
plause! Oh what an evil has slavery been to this 
country 1 Methinks that, if the lathers of your Be- 
volution, the men who framed your Declaration of 
Independence, and who established that Constitution 
which has been the bond of your Union ever since its 
construction, could look down from heaven upon us to¬ 
night, and make their thoughts audible, and give you 
their counsel, they would counsel you to avoid in 
your future history the great error into which they 
fell We have been told to-night, of the crocodile 
that the Hindoos took to their bosoms, and of the re¬ 
sults which followed. Little did your fathers think, 
when they tolerated slavery, when they made pro- 
.vision for it in the Constitution, or when they granted 
to it by the Constitution certain privileges, and a cer¬ 
tain protection, that in the life of a man such conse-1 
quences would follow as those which we witness to 
night. They thought it but a little thing to grant 
what they deemed would be a brief life to slavery. 
They thought it was no great harm tofortiL aLmon 


They thought it was no great “““ “ j j 

with States that held amongst them some five hundred 
thousand of human beings in chattel bondage. They 
said “ What is this compared with the establishment 
of this nation ? What is this compared with that 
glorious eareer which we shall pursue when we have 
become a united people?” And so they spared the 
life of slavery. They spared it in the hope and m the 
belief that it would die. And they gave it six States 
to live in and to die in. And what, followed ? ibe 
six States became fifteen ; and the fire hundred thou¬ 
sand slaves became more than four million ; and the 
two hundred thousand square miles of territory that 
then belonged to slavery became nearly eight hundred 
thousand square miles of territory ; and the monied 
value of slaves in this country rose from two hundred 
million of dollars to two thousand five hundred mil¬ 
lion of dollars. And slavery lived—lived to grow ; 
lived to expand ; lived to become a governor of your 
country; and lived to be old enough, and strong 
enough, and wicked enough, to aim at the overthrow 
of the glorious institutions of this magnificent Kepub- 
lic. Now it is within your grasp. Now slavery 
totters to its fall- Already wounded, maimed, dis¬ 
located, prostrate, and helpless, it is at your feet. 
Put your heel upon its neck. Destroy it utterly. 
Then go on, my friends, to finish the good work, to 
lift the man who was enslaved into that liberty, that 
Maher and better liberty, to which, I trust, his per- 


tional Union of this country may be faithful with the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, and 
that, at their next gathering they may have made up 
their minds, and have arrived at a decision which 
shall be alike creditable to them and satisfactory to 
you (applause). Sir, I, like yourselves, have my 
mind filled to-night with one subject. My thoughts 
and my imagination, like those of every individual in 
this large assembly, have been where your armies 
are mustered, where your sons are falling, where the 
cannon is firing, and where the great contest is likely 
to he decided. And, while I have been with the 
Army of the Potomac, and taking a survey of your 
country at large I have been reflecting in mv mind 


„- —a reflecting in my mind 
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Each speaker tnat nas risen on this platform to-night 
has declared his hatred of slavery. Why do you 
hate it ? and, hating u what will y ou do £ he ° * 
have abolished it ? Why do you hate it ? d 0 y 0U 
hate it because it has been the cause of discord and 
contention between you and your brethren at the 
South ? You do well to .bate it for that reason. Do 
you hate it because it has often menaced the integrity 
of the. States, and. at last, lifts rent those States in 


higher and better liberty, to . . - T 

sonal enfranchisement, will be but the prelude. I 
learn from your history, 88 I have learned from the 
history of other great nations, that lesson given to 
mankind at large, but so little practiced, that" right¬ 
eousness alone exalteth a nation,” and that “ sin is 
a reproach to any people,” I learn from your history 
that an error in the fundamental laws of a country 
is the seminal principleof revolution. This revolution 
that you witness to-day conld not but have come. It 
could not have been averted. Two elements so op¬ 
posite, so antagonistical, so eternally divided, and so 
eternally at war as slavery and freedom, oould not 
have existed under one form of government. The 
one must have destroyed the other. 81avery must 
have become universal, and liberty extinguished, or 
liberty most have become triumphant, and slavery 
exterminated (applause). I am glad that you are 
absolved, utterly and forever, from those constitution¬ 
al obligations and disabilities under which you 
labored when I was in this country some years ago. 
I was never insensible to the difficulties of emanci¬ 
pation here. I was no stranger to the limited powers 
of your President and your Congress, to the nature of 
State rights, etc. I was not ignorant of that feeling 
which repressed in the North the utterance of those 
convictions which I knew to be deeply implanted in 
the hearts of almost all the people of the Northern 
States. But now I know that those restraints are 
gone. Where you were called to respeot the rights 
of loyal citizens, you are now called upon to punish 
attd subdue peijured traitors (applause). You are 
w free to reconstruct your Union upon principles 
broad as eternal justice, and as all-embracing as 
the love of Him who made of one blood all the fami¬ 
lies of the earth. You can now make your Union 
what you would have it. The Union that was, was 
made by your Revolutionary fathers, who loved their 
oountry, and desired, above all things, its prosperity, 
but yielded, in an evil hour, to the dictates of expe¬ 
diency, and sacrificed to Union what was intended 
for God and for mankind. But yon begin again with 
the benefit of all their experience, and with the be- 
dtet of all that chastisement which is upon you to- 1 
night—the chastisement of a Heavenly Father that 
loves you. And the future Union will be ail your 
own. And will you not lay righteousness to the line, 
and judgment to the plummet ? Will you not cast 
out forever from the temple of liberty those who have 
sat therein to make merchandize of souls? Will 
you not resolve that your future Union shall be one 
within whose wide and all expanding limits there 
shall never again be a despot or a slave ? I believe 
you will. I feel sure you will.' If yon will it you 
will do it; for whatever America wills, she does (ap¬ 
plause). She wills a railway a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles in a straight line, and it is made. 
Hills are levelled or tunnelled, difficulties all but in¬ 
surmountable are overcome, and the end sought is 
accomplished. You desire to annex territory, and 
you find no difficulty in that. A pretext to go to war 
with Mexico is soon discovered, armies are mustered, 
the Colorado and the Rio Grande are passed, the 
capital is entered, terms are dictated to the inhabi¬ 
tants, and Territories and States are extemporized 
and populated in a year, and brought into the Union! 
You resolved to give a Fugitive Slave law to the 
mep-stealers of the South, and although in doing it 
ydu did outrage to the feelings of one half of the 
States, although you flew in the face of universal 
Christendom, although you had to violate the law of 
God which says, “ Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped unto thee,” you 
did it. But though a Moses Stuart, as I well remem¬ 
ber, and as some on this platform also remember, 
wrote a very corpulent octavo pamphlet entitled 
“ Conscience and the Constitution,” to reconcile the 
people of New England to that execrable law ; 
though a man of gigantic—some said God-like—intel¬ 
lect, went through the land calling on men every¬ 
where to obey this law with alacrity, and to conquer 
their prejudice against it; and though meetings were 
held to recommend obedience to that law, you did 
not obey it. Thank Heaven, there is one thing that 
America cannot .do : she cannot obey the laws she 
makes, when those laws at once infringe the dictates 
.of her manhood, and trample on the rights of man 
(great applause). The man was much better than 
the politician; and be who would make eloquent 
speeches in the morning in support of compromise, 
would wink at the harboring of a fugitive slave when 
he got home at night, and weuld be aDxious for the 
passage of Personal Liberty bills the next day! 
Now, you have but to will emancipation, and it will 
come, complete, entire, lacking nothing. But what I 
have to say further to-night is on behalf of the negro 
in the future. I do not think America’s great work I 
will be done when she has smittten the fetters from 
the limbs of the slaves. Nor do I believe the negro 
will ba neglected. Oh, what shall I have to tell my 
countrymen when I go back! Oh, for one hour at 
the meeting of tie Congregational Union of England 
and Wales 1 I weuld see if I could not decide their 
wavering and vacillating mind. I would tell them of 
the spectates that I have witnessed since I came to 
this country ; of the speeches that I have heard ; of 
the miracles, almost, that I have seen ; of the humane 
societies without number that have been formed ; of. 
the refreshment saloons of New York and Philadel-1 
phia; of the stupendous sum of two hundred and 
twelve million of dollars that has been raised in this 
country, exclusive of the government, for promoting 
the welfare of the soldiers of your army. Sir, make 
some allowance for England. They do not know 
your country. But forgive them. When they know 
you better, my friends, and understand the nature of 
this great conflict, they will, I hope and believe, 
do right. But with regard to th^future of the negro. 

I want you to carry on and complete this great con¬ 
test upon the highest possible motives, aud for the 
highest possible objects. I trust that the negro will 
not Simply be used to assist you in winning your bat¬ 
tles, and then be left to fall a victim to the almost 
demoniacal fury of the people of the South; but 
that he will be regarded hereafter as a being enti- 
t ed to a position amongst you perfectly equal to 
that which you concede to every other man who 
lands upon your shores (applause). When our 
Savior was upon earth, some one put to him the 
question. Is it lawful to pay tribute to Cwsar, or 
not ? ” He said, “ show me a penny ; ” and when it 
was shown feim, he said, “ Whose image and super- 
scripton are these ? ” The reply was, “ Cassar's.” 
Then said our Savior, “ Render unto Csesar the 
things that are Cassar’s, and render unto God 
the things that are God’s. ” Now I do not want the 
negso rendered to the nation; I do not want him 
rendered to the future safety and harmony and 
prosperity of this country. I want you to unclothe 


immorfftl part; and when you have contemplated 
it in ils mechanism, in the P rovide nce that has 

watched over it, in the love that has been displayed 
toward it, in the redemption that has been paid for 
it, tell me, whose image and superscription is that ? 
(Great applause.) And if your answer must be, 

“ In his own image formed he man, ” then I say to 
America, render unto the Union that which be¬ 
longs to the Union, but render unto God that which 
belongs to God ! (Renewed applause.) Time must 
be allowed for this; but oh, what a great work 
have the Christian Churobes of this country to do ! 
Methinks I see them rising to the great, the noble, 
the humane task that lies before them. Four mil¬ 
lions and a quarter of needy human b Ags will soon 
be in your midst. You know they have been again 
and again described as the heathen of America. You 
cannot have forgotten the many descriptions that 
have been given of the moral and spiritual condition ' 
of the negroes by Southern men and Southern pens. 

I have ringing in my ears at this moment the awful 
words of the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, some 
thirty years ago, in one of the convocations of the 
Presbyterian Church. I trust that the Christian 
Churches of this great republic, of all denominations, 
will lay their plans accordingly. I was much inter¬ 
ested, when having an interview with Mr. Stanton, 
the other day, to have the question put to me by 
him, “ Well, Mr. Thompson, when this is all over, 
what are we to do with the negro ?■’’ I said ” m ’ 
glad to hear you make the inquiry, b-r s 

me to believe that you have 
subject, and that you 
of the matter. ” 
simple one and at 

and the necessity i „ J(i 

negro on the lano .applause). 

He was bought for ; . as chained to the 

land; he cultivated .and, without reaping any 
share of the produce of his labor ; the land has been 
bedewed with his tears, and sometimes with his 
blood; and he has a right to the land. And, ” said 
Mr. Stanton, “ I have endeavored to carry out, on a 
small scale, in South Carolina, my plan ; and what 
is being done there on - a small scale I wish to see 
done upon a large scale—upon a scale commensurate 
at once with the rights and the claims of the negro.” 
That is a very important question, and I think that 
is a very good answer to it. But there is a greater 
question ; and that is, “ How is the negro to be sur¬ 
rounded by such circumstances as will conduce to 
his elevation as an intellectual, and moral, and spirit¬ 
ual being ? ” It is a question which, I think, pecu¬ 
liarly belongs to the.Christian churches of this coun¬ 
try ; and to them I confide that question. And now, 
sir, before sitting down, I have only to state the 
fact that I have, with joy, and exultation, and thank¬ 
fulness, witnessed the glorious revolution that b 
taken place in this country. I have witnessed wi.__ 
feelings that I have never attempted to describe, be¬ 
cause they have always been beyond utterance, this 
universal emancipation of the North. Blessed be 
God for evermore, the dreary night is well nigh 
passed ; the slumbers of the North are o’er; the 
giant stands erect at last—you are free ! My friends, 
you were not always so. God has ordained that, 
if you fix a fetter on the heel of the most wretched 
being in the universe, the other end will be bound 
fast around your neck, and you can only by self-en¬ 
slavement become the enslavers of others. You are | 
now free—gloriously free. You are not only free, but 
strong. You are not only free and strong, but you 
are fully enlightened as to the cause of your past 
calamities, aDd prepared, I believe, to gird up your 
loins, and, when this bloody conflict is ended, enter 
i upon that field which will then be thrown open to 
you. Cultivate it, and make it blossom as the ros 
May God give you zeal and strength and success 
this great work ; and may the time soon come when 
the hallelujahs of an enlightened and redeemed race 
shall take the place of the voice of mourning and of 
woe (applause). 


O’Neill, » 


3 METHODIST CHURCH. 


[In the Methodist General Conference at Philadelphia, 
few days since, the reports of the Committee oo Slavery 
were discussed at great length. Majority and minority re¬ 
ports were presented. The former contained the follow- 
ingf] 

MAJORITY REPORT. 

We rejoice that we have from the beginning been 
among the foremost among American Churches in 
the contest against slavery. Slavery has nothing to 
commend it to our forbearance; on the other hand 
it has inflicted upon us injuries we cannot forget. It 
has rent the Church in twain, and seeks to divide the 
nation. 

It has kindled the fires of inextinguishable hatred 
along an extended border, and brought indescribable 
distress on our brethren who have labored there. 
These brethren we not only admire and love, but we 
pledge ourselves to share with them all that is possi¬ 
ble or necessary in the labors of the future. 

Loyalty to the government leads us to accept 
emancipation, whenever and wherever the President 
proclaims it, or the States decree it, and devotion to 
truth and to God impels us to bring the controversy 
to an end in the Church, by adopting a rule which 
casuistry cannot distort into a license for slavery. 

We recommend for adoption the following resolu- 
lutions: 

Resolved, 1. By the delegates of the several Annual 
Conferences, in General Conference assembled, that we 
recommend the amendment to the General Rule on Slave¬ 
ry, so that it shall read i “ Slaveholding, buying or selling 

Resolved, 2. That we recommend the suspension of the 
fourth restrictive rule for the, purpose set forth in the fore¬ 
going resolution. 

Resolved, 3. That the Bishops be requested to submit 
the foregoing resolution to the Annual Conferences, at their 
next sessions, and if the requisite number of votes be ob¬ 
tained, to report to the Book Agents, who are hereby in¬ 
structed to insert the new rule in all subsequent editions 
of the Discipline. 

Rev. Colonel Moody moved the adoption of the 
majority report. He was glad the brethren had uni¬ 
ted at this point. In the words of Patrick Henry, 
he deemed it a duty which he owed to the sanctity 
of our holy religion, to declare with emphasis that 
slavery is in utter antagonism with our holy Christi¬ 
anity. We are about to strike the fatal blow, and 
lay this monster low by the moral vote which we 
are about to record. We are about to cleanse the 
Chnreh of this nuisance. He hoped there would be a 
vote that would be a thundering blow to the rebel¬ 
lion and its sympathizers. . 


MINORITY REPORT. 

[A minority report was presented, signed by Rev. Mr. 
Phelps, of Baltimore, and Rev. Mr. Reeves, of Kentucky, 
as follows :] 

The minority of the Committee on Slavery beg 
leave to say that they have not been able to concur 
with the majority in the conclusions reached by 
them. For good and sufficient reasons, as they think, 
H ' J 1 *" proper tc^hange the general rule on 
ieilll persons sustaining the 


s to exclude* 


relation of master from the Church ; they, therefore, 
respectfully submit the following as a substitute for 
the general rule on slavery, reported by the majori- 


them, except for reasons purely humane. 

The previous question was called and the vote by 
yeas and nays was ordered, which was taken amid 
the most breathless attention of the multitudes pre¬ 
sent, and resulted as follows:—yeas, 190 ; nays, 8. 

THE PRESIDENT. 


DEPUTATION T 


Washington, May 18,1864. 

■ A deputation of delegates from the General Con¬ 
ference in session at Philadelphia visited the Presi¬ 
dent to-day and presented to him an address, in 
which the Conference, representing nearly a million 
of members, express to hin- f he assurance of the loy¬ 
alty of the Church, her ear to the inter¬ 
ests of the country, and h -I 

the great responsibilities 
trying hour. They honor 
of liberty, and rejoice in 
ment designed t6 secure ‘ 
conclusion, they say : “ Actuateu 
of the loftiest and purest patriotism, our prayer . 
be continually for the preservation of our country 
undivided, for-the triumph of our cause, and for a 
permanent peace, gained by the sacrifice of no moral 
principles, but founded on the Word of God, and seeur- 
' ig, in righteousness, liberty and equal rights to all.” 

To which address the President replied as follows : 

Gentlemen ; In response to your address, allow 
„ie to attest to the accuracy of its lystorical state¬ 
ments, endorse the sentiments it expresses, and thank 
you in the nation’s name for the sure promise it 
gives. Nobly sustained as the government has been 
by all the Churches, I would utter nothing which 
might in the least appear invidious against any. Yet, 
without this, it may lairly be said that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, not less devoted than the best, is, 
by its greater numbers, the most important of all. 
It is not a fault in others that the Methodist Church 
sends more soldiers to the field, more nurses to the 
hospitals, and more prayers to heaven than any 
other. God bless the M, E. Church; bless all the 
Churches, and blessed be God, who in this, our great 
trial, giveth us the Churches. 

Subsequently Rev. Dr. Thornton, delegate from the 
English Conference to the Methodist General Confer¬ 
ence, together with Dr. Scott, from the Irish Confer¬ 
ence, was presented to the President by Hon. M. F. 
Odell. These delegates expressed to the President 
the earnest and hearty sympathy of the Methodist 
membership of England and Ireland in the present 


vary —_a the pictnresqueru 

’if*! foe of the old fortresses erected to protec 
na«ve septs. 

„ brethken, standing here together, 
nn the mountain high, 
with the world spread out beneath you, 
And, above, the skv. 


^‘gish 


m e ii mo whence ye have art 
1 me by what might, 
ip the ragged billsii 


T y li ”hav 1 


“ Are ye of that giant peoplo, 

Bv the legends told, 
who inhabited creation 
la the days of old ? 

Bid ye loiter, earth iorgettlng, 

On this mountain lone, 

Till time, freezing up your life-blood, 
Turned you into stone ? 


ii or when spirits held dominion 
Over all mankind, 

And in mystic transformation 
Could their victims bind. 

Did they bid you thus for ever 
Motionless to stand, 

Doomed to dreary isolation 
In your native land; 

„ g e eing fellow mortals only 
In the distance dim, 

Hearing bat the sea’s far murmur 
And the lark’s sweet hymn ? ” 
n Like thyself, oh ! fragile Mortal, 
We are born of earth, 

Bnt, though earthly, — 


__children 

mortal birth. 

By no toiling up the hillside 
Did we hither climb, 
y no mystic transformation 


When the world was young. 

Ere mankind was yet created, 

From the earth we sprung. 

*■ Deep within her dark recesses, 
Where we grew to life, 

Migfity sons of Mother Nature 
Met in awful strife, 

Till earth’s surface yawned asunder, 
Neath the troubled sky, 


" Hoary Brethren, on this mountain 
Standing all alone, 

Ye have read the untold pages 
Of the ages flown ; 


Telim 


__At ye have witnessed 

In yon region vast.” 

" Ere we could relate this story, 

Mortal, unto thee, 

Night would draw her shadowy mantle 
Over land and sea; 

Yet, since thou wouldst know the record 
Of the years gone by, 

Learn some things which we have witnessed 
From our throne on high. 


" We have seen that land beneath u 
One wide forest green, 

With no houses sprinkled o’er it, 
With no roads between; 

With no human beings living 
On the land or shore. 

But strange living creatures only, 
Which we see no more. 


With wild cians oi men, 
Dwelling in rude leafy wigwams 
Pitched by tree or fen ; 

Frail canoes upon the ocean, 
Keeping near the land; 

Little naked children playing 
On the long sea strand. 


« We have seen the city rising 
Where the river flows, 

Seen its citizens contending 
With surrounding foes. 

We have seen the English stranger 
Strike the natives dowfl, 

Baling with a rod of iron 


Over land and town. 


« We have seen the nations blending 
■ In one peaceful rale, 

Seen the city spire ascending, 

Seen the village school; 

We have seen white houses rising 
All the country o’er; 

Watched the railroad span the country. 


Attu surround-the shore; 


“ Watched majestic ships and steamers 
Pass before our view, 

Till they faded from our vision, 

In the distance bine. 

In the years which now are passing 
Fery oft we see, 

Standing on this hill beside us, 

Mortals like to thee; 


_e world below. 

On the mountains all around them, 
Qr the ocean’s flow; 

Some Who grave upon our surface 
Records of a name 
Ah too weak to mark the tablets 
Of undying fame. 

“ Many a one who sat and pondered 
On the days of old. 

Cried, ‘ What wondrous revelations 
Conld these piles unfold! ’ 

But not one of all these mortals 
Ever until now, 

Trusting in our common nature, 
Questioned us till thou.” 

“ Aged Brethren, ever standing 
On this height sqblime. 

Look, I pray yon, towards the region 
Oi the coming time; 

Tell me where mankind is marching, 
As the pentqries go, 

Wkilher time is ever tending 
In its onward flow.” 


“ Future things, oh! restless Mortal, 
Now we cannot see, 

Time’s unopened finished pages 


Oanbot read to thee j 
Only do the past and present 
Lie within our reach. 

Pondering on their revelations, 

Learn what these may teach. 

“ We have seen the bright sun setting, 
Evenings without count, 

Every m-’ 


_ unchanged w 

__Orient mount; 

Evermore unchanged the wild bees 
’Mid the heaihbells throng; 

Through all years tiie lark, unchanging, 
Sings the same old song. 

“Evermore unchanged the mountains 
Rear their rugged crests; 


Evermore unchanged the light cloud 
On their dark side rests. 

Still no change in bud oi blossom. 
Snow, or rain, or wind, 

In the billows’ distant music, 


Or ourselves we And ; 


« But thy race has chang’d unceasing, 
Through the ages slow, 

Since we saw the painted savage 
On the land below.- 
Soul-enchained by superstition, 

Bowing down to stone; 

Until now, when, through time’s teachit 
Man has wiser grown, 


Learned how slowly hut how surely 
That the right has might; 
Learned how feebly but how truly 


“As the midnight darkness fadeth 
When the sunbeams shine. 
Silently the wrong shall vanish 
’ ‘he light divine. ” 
oh! Bre ’ 


Still ye see ti 


Cloud the bri&htest ilayT - 
“ And, while mortals still are morl 
There must still be paiu, 

Toil and trouble, sin and sorrow, 
Biting wind and rain; 

Shall we never, toiling ever, 

Reach a higher life ? 

Shall we never, striving ever, 

Rest us from the strile? ” 


it seeking, 


« Troubled Mortal, e 
Never finding rest, 

We have watched the wild goat browsing 


On the mountain’s breast, 

Nought he questions of past ages, 
Nought of times to be ; 

Nought of all the earth’s rich beauty 
Doth he care to see. 

« only for the tender herbage 
Round him doth he care, 

Always finding what he seeketh 
Springing everywhere. 

We have watched the glad larks singing 
In their upward flight, 

Till they rose above the white cloud, 
And were oat of sight; 

“And as earthward they descended, 

In their downward trpi>k 
Joyfully they still were 


as they journeyed back. 

Nought they cared to follow further 
To some higher sphere ; 

All their wishes, all their longings, 

Are accomplished here, 
ii But ye feel full many a longing 
Earth cannot supply; 

There must he some Fount fulfilling 
These aspirings high; 

There must be some other region, 

Be some higher life, 

Where the toil shall end in gladness, 
And in peace the strife.” 
n Brethren, thanks, our still communion 
Shall not be in vain; 

Lingeringly I leave your presence 


_jr onward progress, 

And its goal divine 1” • 


The Anti-Slavery Meetings, as usual, drew great 
multitudes. The spirit of thesegatheringswasu-u^ 
noble. We have never seen audiences more m»g"etic 
or more inspiring to a speaker. When they sang, or 
when they cheered, their voices welled up 
hearts overflowing with patriotic enthusiasm, 
they sat listening, their countenances bore an ex¬ 
pression of earnestness and sympathy which, to 
those who looked on from the platform, was striking 
and remarkable. Probably a more intelligent, re¬ 
fined, and noble-minded audience never was assem¬ 
bled in the city of New York than the great and 
beatiful company that crowded Cooper Institute on, 
Wednesday evening. The orators were wP™® °* 
the occasion. When George Thompson, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell Phillips speak on the 
seme evening, and to the same audience, how can 
sensible people help being pleased ? Not oftener 
than once in ten years do frequenters of public meet¬ 
ings have the good fortune to attend so spirited anil 
memorable a meeting as this ihe chief and crowning 
glory of this year’s anniversaries. Mr. Phillips s pic¬ 
ture of the present critical situation of the La 
Liberty appeared to many to be overdrawn. 
Garrison’s greater hopefulness won a more positive 
and demonstrative response from the popular heart. 
But it is a double gain to a good cause to point out 
both its promises and its perils. He who ^ ar ” s 18 
no less a prophet than he who gives good cheer. 
There is one beautiful aspect of this divergency of 
opinion between two such old co-workers as Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Garrison—they differ in as friendly 
a spirit as that in which most other men agree. God 
bless them both, and spare their lives to see Peace 
and Freedom in the land! 

We ought to say that all the anniversary meetings, 
even those of the hitherto conservative and drag- 
wheel societies, were this year emifiently patriotic in 
tone, not blinking the great questions of the day, not 
afraid to call a man a man, and showing, on the 
whole, that Galileo’s discovery has been lately redis¬ 
covered, which is, that “ The world moves! ” 

The Congregational Re-union at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, was as' anti-slavery as the Anti-Slavery 
meetings themselves. The presence of George Thomp¬ 
son as the chief guest of the evening, who made a 
noble and eloquent speech, touching all hearts and 
consciences, and awakening repeated bursts of re¬ 
sponsive applause, was a delight to all present. The 
man who was persecuted years ago is honored now— 
not because of any change in him, for he remains 
the same, but beoause of a great and marvelous 
change in the opinions of the people, whose faces 
have been lately turned as from darkness to light.— 


anniversaries. 


A NEGRO BISHOP. 


A Negro Bishop! Such is the cheering fact which 
we have to announce to all true friends of Africa. 
Since the days of St. Cyprian no EpiscopaL appoint¬ 
ment has possessed greater interest or significance 
than the elevation of Samuel Crowther to the bishopric 
of the Niger. “ Better late than never ” ; but the ap¬ 
pointment ought nevertheless to have been made long 
ago. When white Bishops were dying in rapid suc¬ 
cession at Sierre Leone the tide of martyrdom should 
have been stopped by the nomination of an African 
clergyman to that diocese. There were reasons why 
that was not done—reasons which, traced to their 
origin, assumed the form of repugnance to a black 
superintendent of white missionaries. However, at 
last a negro Bishop is to be consecrated, and the fer¬ 
tile valley of the Niger will be the scene of his heroic 
labors. There is a peculiar fitness in the selection 
which has been made of Mr. Crowther. A native 
Afrioan by birth ; wrested from his home and kin¬ 
dred by the traders in the souls and bodies of men; 
rescued from the horrors of the middle passage and 
of chattel slavery by a British cruiser ; educated in 
England for the Church and sent back again to his 
native country, in which he has labored as a mis¬ 
sionary for many years—his varied and romantic 
experiences peculiarly fit him,.in the maturity of his 
age, for the high and responsible offiee to which he 
has been called, and for the duties of which we trust 
he will long be Bpared. Mr. Crowther, we are glad 
to say, is to be no lord Bishop but a simple mission¬ 
ary Bishop ; thus following the example of the ven¬ 
erated Dr. Weeks, to whom he ascribes his conver¬ 
sion to Christianity and his subsequent introduction 
to the missionary work, and who, when he was ele¬ 
vated to the see of Sierre Leone, declined the lordly 
portion of the title. The Bishop designate of the 
Niger gives an encouraging account of tne results Of 
missionary labor in the country from which he has 
just come—that Abeokuta where the peoplo are ra¬ 
pidly being converted from a community of slave- 
traders into cultivators of cottQn and peaceful 
sans and laborers of the soil. All success tc 
efforts in the wider field of labor in which he is about 
to engage, and may the Blave hunt and fetish worship 
soon cease to be practiced in the populous villages 
which skirt the banks of the Niger .—London Died- 
[Another English paper gives the following account of 
the new Bishop.] 

His history, extending over fifty years and more, 
from a state of abject servitude to the episcopate, is 
a very lomantic one, and attracted the attention of 
her Majesty and the late Prince Consort, by whom he 
was graciously received at Windsor on one of his 
visits to this country. His original name was Adjai, 
and his family lived at Ochugu, in the Yorubu coun¬ 
try, one hundred miles inland from the Bight of 
Benin. In 1821 he was carried ofi by the Eyo Ma¬ 
hometans, was exchanged for a horse, was again ex¬ 
changed at Bahdab, and cruelly treated, was then 
again sold as a slave for some tobacco, was captured 
by an English ship-of-war, and landed at Sierre 
Leone in 1822. He was baptized in 1825, taking the 
names of the Evangelical vicar of Christ Church, New- 
gate-street, Samuel Crowther. In 1829 he married 
Asano, a native girl, who had been taught in the 
same school with him. He was then for some years 
schoolmaster of Regent’s Town, and subsequently ac¬ 
companied the first Niger expedition. Arrived in 
England, he was sent to the Church Missionary Col¬ 
lege, Islington, and was ordained by the Bishop of 
London. In 1854 he accompanied the second Niger 
expedition, of which be has written a very able ac¬ 
count. He has since been an active clergyman at 
Akessa, and has translated the Bible into Yorubu, 
and has undertaken various other literary works of 
a religious character for the benefit of his African 
brethren. The new Bishop is a strong evangelical, 


but has not mixed himself up with doctrinal contro-’ 
versy. ___ 


GARIBALDI AND VICTOR HUGO. 


“ TO VICTOR HUGO, HAUTEVILLE HOUSE. ' 

“Prince’s Gate, London, 22d April, 1864. 

“ Dear Yictor Hugo ■ To visit you in your exile 
was with me more than a desire—it was a duty; but 
many circumstances prevent me. 

“ 1 hope you will understand that, distant or near, 
I am never separated from yon, and from the noble- 
cause you represent. Always yours, 

“ G. Garibaldi.” 

[Reply-] 

“ Hauteville House, 24th April, 1864. 

“ Dear Garibaldi : I have not written to’ you to 
come because you would have come, and whatever 
might have been my delight to take you by the hand 
—you, the true hero—whatever joy I might have had 

i receive you in my house, I knew that you were 
better occupied: you were in the arms of a nation, 
and one man has not the right to take you away 
from a people. 

“ Guernsey salutes Caprera, and perhaps one day 
may visit it. In the meantime, let us love one 
another. 

“ The people of England at the present moment 
presents a noble spectacle. Be the guest of England 
after Laving been the Liberator of Italy. This is 
beautitul and grand. He that is applauded is fol¬ 
lowed. Your triumph in England is a victory for 
Liberty. The Old Europe of the Holy Alliance 
trembles at it. The renann la __ 


trembles at it. The reason is, that there is no great 
distance from these acclamations to deliverance? 


“ Your friend, 


Victor Hugo.” 


VISIT OF GEN. HUNTER TO THE MISSIS 
SIP PI PLANTATIONS. 


expended in protecting and conci!iati„ f the 
had been directed to the care, protect t W -^ 
tion even as soldiers,of thenLL! ;?and 

Valley. He condemned heartily ‘ he 

tion scheme, and said u,„* - v lea Ro ,i Sl ?8i nn; 


tion scheme, and said that not eas «d nf’W 
negroes were cheated and illy prov ? f ,° arr ied o ,? rit! ” 
stanced this at c 0 n 8 iderable len°th ded f °L ft 
the fact that of fully a half of the a ? (I Heny <*• 
hands were defrauded b ’ 


wotfid seem but reasonable to scout ;* d n °t 

“Gen. Hunter is also of the decided 8 ^ ' il 
the government owes it to itself to °P 1 nio n ,, 
policy on account of the Fort PilWi ^taliJ® 1 ‘t 
that the most vigorous measures m u J v utc herv^ ° r !' 
correct the outrages upon life and Ln ’‘'Ste,]?' 1 
plantation scheme is continued. Noi Pen L if,; 0 
but intelligence reaches the militar? * da ? n J®* 
one to five plantations being ‘ raided^* 8 °f f 68 


and in each case a number of*near™? by 
shot dead or hung." J ^ oes 




Monument i 


Owen Love joy __ )a . 

the memory of the late Owen ‘ T nt6nr L-l , 
Princeton, Illinois, a monument which • L ° Te joy to 


of a circular n u *. UB , - sn#1 .. 

of the man and of the sacred cause t\.° nce WoJn 
his life, and which shall transmit to fm b « BaS 

tions an enduring memorial of the et utu, '“ 5 e 


tions an enaurmg memqrmi of tbe eaJerth «*S 
unfaltering spirit with which he conten&^d 
rights of man, and also evince in som? aed f ot ,k 
gratitude of those who were witnesses® 6 ? 8 ^ t 
wearied labors, through the period of ° u 
quarter of a century for the redemption n? 10 S! 
try from the blot and curse of African ; ° ar con» 


preliminary meeting has been held a C Svei ?-” ; 
Correspondence appointed and a great nnM Unitt ee of 
called at Princeton on the 1st of W P ^ hc,B e«C 
dresses will be delivered by President’o. wlli ch 
Illinois College, Mr. Giddings, Gen^. 


4 N E W ° js A l L F m » 

. RARITAN AND DELAWARE LAND 5,up , E 
$260,000. Shares, $100 each. Offices, 7 Wan cja, 

State st., Boston ; 205 1 2 Walnut st., Philaatlohu’ ?wi ?. 

offers for sale Land in large tracts, of 1,000 Screl~ Th f B 
also Garden and Emit Farms of any sire L ana “pysS ! 

J, Woodmansie is the half-way station bctiLa i 1 ' 8 '' 1 ’' Co y 
Philadelphia, on the Raritan andielaware £ 

of the healthiest places in the world. PnlmL.-- is Li 

frequently cared by a — 


i«=rs s arsfTarSS? 




information, maps; circulars, 


B. Franklin Clark, Secretary. 




Tfrkin 

Eflflon 


jVANIA FEMALE COLuiT^ 

nd accomplishments of onr best Female SemSJ?'’ nl 

“ttolhe 1 female 

it to tbe female mind and mission, is equivalent tiT.?* 

sSsrissaS;2? 1 

or the catalogue containing foil particulars 
__j- w. SUNDERLAND, President. 


^ W BY e. d. bud. 

/C- \lA S, ’ M- D -. Clinton Hall, UP STAIRS, 

r&mmmmt£P) Plac ?> Ne * Y “ rk -„ Soldiers provided bySj 
/ M SLZTy-*' mission of the Surgeon General U k i 
If HA-NDS at superior quality. FEET for limbs sWtCnii t 
IS Hip-disease a great benefaction. Dr. H. having devoid kY 
attention and practice for fourteen yeare to tL ,ub «l« 
artificial limbs, has made such improvements open 
“ Palmer Patent, ” the right to which is his by parch™ u 
to render bis work in this branch of surgery superior to all othJ** 
Send for descriptive pamphlets J * ou*» 


$225. 


SEVEN OCTAVE 


36225. 

ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 

GROYESTEEN k CO., 499 Broadway, New York, 
ew, enlarged Scale Piano-Fortes, with all latest improvements 
Sirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facililiei for 
mfactnring, enable them to sell for CASH at unusuallr lev 
prices. These instruments received the highest award at tbs 
World’s Fair, and for fiv^Bucceasive years at the American Insti¬ 
tute, Warranted five years. Teems net cash. Call or rcml for 
descriptive circular. 


P ROCLAMATION OF FREEDOM. — Fine Photo¬ 
graphs, 18 by 13 inches, of Paine’s Pen-and-ink Drawing ef 

the Emancipation proolama* 1 — -U’—‘ - 

ginal was donated to the 
tion of $600 presented tc 

beautiful and artistio wi. 

Canvassers wanted for every section of the co-,. 

Copy-right secured apply to ROWLAND JOHNSON, 


nt of the Baited Sti 


irk. 119 Ml 


w 


‘ANTED, by-the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief 
Association, TWENTY-FIVE TEACHERS—male and female 
rvice in Middle Tennessee and Northern Alabama. Rather 
lan one-half of the desired number should be men. Tho* 
ve had experience in teaching—other things being e^ual- 
preferred. Very young women are not desirable unlew they 
accompanied by a brother, husba ’ . 


_ ____id protector. Application* 

Id be sent with testimonials as to fitness, to 

J. M. MCKIM, Corresponding J™*-™ 


ut Street, Philadelphia' 


SUNSHINE—A n 


REV. C. A.BARTOL’S Sermon'on Starr’king (“The Unspotted 


Life.”) ] 


___Sermc___ 

THE PHONIC PRIMER AND READER. 

teaching reading by the sounds of letters, wi 
orthography ; invaluable for teaching adult#, fre 
By Rev. J. C. Zachos. 35 cents. 

WENDELL PlHmPS'S 1 SPEECHES. 1 vol. 
printed. $2.50 

TBE REJECTED STONE. $0.65. 

RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION, by Cochin. $1. 

RESULTS OF SLAVERY, by Cochin. $1.60 


.ional method of 
iout altering thi 
dmen aud otl&rs. 


il, on receipt of the price. 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 

Washington street, D 


A gents wanted.— $2 positively made from 20 

Cmrra.—Something urgently needed by every 
samples sent free by mail for 20 cts and retails for $2. „ 

R. L.-^WOLCOTT. 170 Chatham Square. V >■_ 




A c 


GENCY FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF COLOR® 


PERSONS—Families i 


i, Philadi 


wr 


JOHN OLIVER,*U13Fi nest _ 

S TOVE STORE!—The subscriber would 1 ' e3 P ectf ^ 

“-The Noble Cook, 

TheLekizh ’ The Niagara, 

The Challenge Complete, ™^S£gtJn, 


Amongst hi 

Stoves, various =.«—• 

Also, The National Range. 


The United States Cc 
variety of First Class Gas Durum* i 

Patent Gas Burning Parlor, Chamber ai 


Also, Heaters and’Fsrnaoes, Fireboard Stoves, and CasttoS* 


__ subscriber keeps, as usual, the beat,qualities of Iriifc 11 
Schuylkill coal. 


Lehigh Egg and Stove, 
Schuylkill Egg and Store, 


Schuylkill 

Philadelphia! 


Stove Store, 107 North ' 


w 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKES, 

No. 18 Nokih Ninth Stkeet, Wbsi Sins, PHiUD aP0 ^^ 
Constantly on hand a general assortment of ready-w^ 9 - >• 


rery requisite for Funerals furnished o: 


“Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
If Lots, aud Single Graves, in all the prinw^^ 

lUOtf 

r&r&Kr 


H!S VIEWS OF THE MILITARY SITUATION. 

vu/t Vl v SBC a? CO c e8pondent of the Cincinnati Ga¬ 
zette, writing May 8, says: 1 

“ I had the pleasure of 


» long conversation with 


p ™ U f , £ atter an 

tfn Hn W 8 department, and I do not know that I 
nation t V u , g J Ve . the substan °e of that conver- 

“S “ '° f the decided opinion that cotton has cor- 
that extent . both army and navy; and 

it 8houW e n P t th ?i COtt °. n . 1S Seiz6d bythe « OT emment, 
it shouidnot aUow citizens to follow the army and 
trade in it. He condemned, in the most unequivocal 
terms the ‘ feeding with one hand and fighting with 
tne other policy, and stated as his firm belief that 
just so long as it was pursued we might look for de¬ 
feat, or at least we could not expect success. 

“ He said that it was his intention to represent the 
matter thus to the Executive, and to urge upon it the 
absolute necessity of pursuing a strictly war policy 
upon the Lower Mississippi. He did not believe in 
the loyalty of any considerable portion of the South 


retail, 

THO: 

1 st door - 

P RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, 

superiority over all others iiKtbe manufactu ^ gof** 
ranks, Carpet Bags, Vs”— «— =»•— Coaches, 0 


Shoes, Coaches, > ^. 0I 

spring,'Iron frame, fron-hoond gj.lt* 


and sole leather, 

descriptions, of the best materials and workmaa^ip* 
Enamelled Bags, at the lowest prices. 


THOS. W. MATTSON, Trunk 
Market st., one door above 4th » 


CJIGN of the MAMMOTH PEN, No. 72 n-* u 
O (24 door below Aroh),Phila., wholesale an^ us“ a * V*' 
blank books, &o., which we will Bell lower /““Lp.perSi^.of*' 
English, Frenoh and American oap, letter and n ®“[„tions,' c tf> 
sealing wax, plain and fancy wafers of every desenp w .»r , a J 
rior gold and steel pens, Ink and inkBtands, s»»“^“ !ng t e *°W r ' 
paper weights, plain and fancy penholders, tu*®*.)^ s «*i 

books, Bristol board, tracing P*/«V“g*^ r tfoC! 


’d^o?theVeTmatcrialsa«djro^). ^ 


72 N. Fonrth street, 

Equality to all 1 

o L Oeaoent One *to- 


J ONES & CO., of°the Crescent One P^uW^ 
Store, No. 604 Market 9t r rw *| 0 ^Jt stoi » ! «*5j? & 


largest, mos^ried and fashionawt sto^^B^R 
delphia, made expressly for "^‘^“’figJree, <>» «*—rfblT T ?id 
very lowest price it can be soW for, so thejj ca 


ill must buy alike. Thegoods areaU wen P ^ ca o bw ^ 
md great pains taken with “ t “h. very J?b» 

nil assurance of getting a good article atw ^ # gfl 







